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LUSTRELESS YEARS. 


By WwW. W. LoRN®e., 





on yonder grassy hillside 
In childhood hours I played; 
And sported in the meadow, 
Beneath the poplar’s shade. 


Beneath the oak tree's shadow, 

In a quiet peaceful nook, 
1 used to fish for minnows 

In the merry running brook. 
ind when the day was dying, 

I watched each golden cloud 
Fading in the sunset, 

Beneath the evening 8 shroud 
When stars began to twinkle, 

And the moon gave silver light, 
I kissed my gentle mother, 

And bade her sweet good night. 


But years have lost their luster, 
Life now is bitter-sweet; 

Stnce on the hill and by the stream 
l ronmed with merry feet. 


(UT OF THE NIGHT. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

)UCH a beautiful morning ! The golden 
sunbeams falling like biessings on 
the earth; the birds singing ina de- 

liriam of bappiness, 

The sweet, warm air brooding over the 
fragrant flowers; all nature seemed awake, 
happy and smiling; the sk y gave its fairest 
colors; earth yielding its richest fragrance. 

Earle woke with the earliest singing of 
the birds. He smiled at bis own impe- 
uence, He had not seen Doris since yes- 
erday morning, and it seemed to him « 
whole week. 

She bad asked him to go to Quainton 
under the pretext of fulfilling some little 
commission,and he had not caught one 
slimpee of her afterward. He was impe- 
ent to behold her. 

The glory of the morning sun, the rapt- 
wrous music of the birds, wes nothing w 
bim, who longed for one look at her face— 
for the sound of her voice. 

It was so early, he hardly dared venture 
oo going to Brackenside, yet he could not 
rest away. 

He walked across the fieids, little dream- 
Dg Whose light footsteps had passed over 
there last. 

\ He lingered by the stiles and in the 
lanes until it struck eight, then he felt 

/ sare that Doris would be down stairs. 
Atthe farm all was activity; the men 
were at work; the rosy faced dairy-maid 
= wae tripping along with ber well-filled 
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There was alarge porch before the bor se, 
cool, roomy, and shady, overbung with 
jasmine and roses, The moroing was very 
warm, and the day gave promise of being 
intensely bot. 

A white table had been placed in the 
porch, and on it stood a quantity of ripe 
delicious fruit. Mrs. Brace and Mattie 
were busily engaged in preparing it for 
preserving; their fingers were staineu 
crimson with the juice, 

Both faces looked upas Earig entered, 
and smiled, while Earie thought he bad 
never seen a prettior picture than the sun- 
lit garden, with ite gay flowers. The 
shady porob, the luscious fruit, the kindly 
faces; yet he looked snxiously around. 

Without Doris it waslike the worid 
without the sun. The bright, beautiful 
face wassure “oO be smiling at him from 
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the fower-wreathed windows, or from be | 


neath the trees, 


“You are looking for your love, Earie,”’ 
said Mra. Brace, in her kindly way. ‘She | 
isalszy iovethis moruing. She is net | 


down yet.” 
“J am glad she is restivg,’’ said Earle, 


too loyal toaliow even the faintest sus-— 


picion of idleness. 
Mrs. Brace jaughbed. 
“Doris leads alife very wuch like the 


goto Quainten alone! Why vid +he not 
wait for me?’ He iooked at Mattie as he 
spoke. 

She answered him with a simile. 

“When I can tell you what the birds are 
singing abour,’’ she said, ‘‘Il sball be able 
wesplain thecapricesof Dowim Go and 
meet ber; then yuu will usdrestand.’’ 

Once wore Earle burried off iu the sun- 
shine, leaving mother and daughter busy 
with the fruit. 

Mrs. Brace looked after biay with a sigh. 

“Poor Karlie,” she said. “Doris might 
bea little more civilto bim. Although 
they are going to be married, Mattie, | do 
not thiok sbe cares for bim ea biL’’ 

Mattic made no answer. Nhe had long 
since arrived at the fame conclusion. 
Whatever Doris might be going to marry 
Earie for, it cestainly was not for love. 

An bour passed. The sunshine grew 
Warwer, and the bee humimed, the bLut- 
terflies with bright wings bovered round 
the roses; but neither Earl vor Doris re- 
turned. 

Earie burried on the ruad w& Quainton. 
As he cri sved the high road he saw a wan 
breaking stones. He went up tobim and 


|, asked if be had seen a young lady pass 


lilies in the field,’’ she said. “She neither | 


toils por spins. Mattie sbe!l call ber if 
you like?” 

“No,” said Earle, “I will wait until 
she comes.”’ 

Then Mattie joined in the conversation. 

**Doris is tired this morning, Earie,’’ she 
said, quietly. “Sbesatup quite late last 
bight writing letters.’”’ - 

Letters!’ repeated Karle, with a touch 
of pardonable jealousy. ‘To whom was 
she writing, Mattie ?’’ 

And the girl who loved him sv deeply 
and so silently detected the pain in bis 
voice. She looked up at him with asmile. 

“To some schovuimates, She liked some 
of the giris very much.’”’ 

Then Farie was quite at ease. He sat 
for some time, watching the sunlit scene, 
and the busy fingers amoug the scarlet 
fruit. At iast, while the bees humimed 
drowsily, they heard the clock strike nine; 
and thesoiund seemed Ww die away over 


| the fowers. 


“Nine,” said Mra. Brace, laughingly. 
“Mattie, you may be sure that Doris does 


| not want to stain ber fingers witb the fruit. 


ma He saw Mark Brace in the distance, | 
‘fon with many little anecdotes about Dorin; 


y intent on driving a very comforta- 
Pig where it sternly refused to go. 

air was filled with pleasant sounds 
my busy bum of work, the song of birds, 
rd — of the stream, the murmur of 

rhe a Earle, the poet, heard it alli. 
wipin Sugbed aloud when hesaw Mark 
aa bis brow, and nodded st bim as 
6b be would fain say that all conver- 


bie 


"thon would Tees 

wes ended. useless until the struggle 
G od 
ee and tragedy always go hand in 


Earle's hearty, genial laugh rang 


or 

oe — morning air, and while 
“rT Sever so laughed again 

ins te, “Séaven”’ he said to himsel! 
Ther me . to be a farmer 

fen, one _ Dé came through the gar 

*or be prettiest scenes in the 


‘a met bis eye, 





Go and tell ber she need not touch it.” 

Earle felt deeply grateful toward the 
woman. It wasail very well, but even be 
did not iike the idea of those sweet white 
bands all crimsoued with ripe fruit. 

“Tell ber from me, Mattie,’’ he added, 
“that the whole worid will be dark and 
ovoid until I see ber.”’ 

Mattie hastened away witha low isugh 
on her lips at the extravagant words. Sve 
was abeent some little time, and kindly 
Mra. brace, seeing that Earie looked anx- 
ious, entertained him in her simple fash- 


her beauty and wit as a child, ber pretty, 
impetuous fashion of managing Mark. 

When Mattie returned she did not look 
anxious but surprised. 

“See how we all bave wisjudged Doris,’’ 
she said; “spe must have been up and out 
for some time.” 

‘ut!’ repeated Earle. 

‘Yee; she is not in her rout, vor in the 
house. The morning isso fine, and so 
sweet, it has very provably tempted ber.’ 

‘But where can she have gone?’ asked 


Earie. ‘‘I did not see ber 
“N you came from Linden! n, while 
she is most pr mbie g - rar. r 
Liere & - ’ ast 4 Pa ‘ “ 
Then i w go and weet her sa 


Karie. “But what a strav ge idea of her to 


by. 
“No; be had Leen to work there since 


five iu the morning, but no one bad 
passed by.” 

‘Strauge,”’ thougbt Farle; “but he in 
old end bait blind — most probably be did 
not see ber; yet, with her bright, lovely 


could be uit+s her ?"’ 

He walked on until he came to the wil- 
bar. Outside the pretty, white gabled 
collage a woman sat kuitling In the sun- 
shine. To ber Farle went with the same 
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in their ways. Nit down and drink «a glass 
of cider, she will come soom enough then. 
It seems to me,” contineed the honest 
farmer, ‘that she is having s game of hide- 
and-seek with you.” 

Karle thought that wery protable He 
drank the foaming cider, but he would 
not sit down. 

“I must find her,” be asaid. “If it be ber 
sweet will and piessure that | should ivok 
for her, I will do sa.” 

The farmer taughed, Mra Hrace feit 
sorry for bim, Mattie was indignant, and 
Karle went through the pretty garden and 
all the little nooks she loved best. 

He never qianced under the shade of a 
spreading \- 08, or turned aside the dense 
Kreeon foliage without expecting that the 
bright fsee would turn to him with a 
simile; be never looked where the ferns 
grew most thickly, amd the tall grass 
waved in the wind, without expecting the 
laughing eyes to meet bim, and the gay, 
clear voice to ring out in sumshbiny laugh- 
ter. 

No fear, no doutt, bo suspicion came ty 
him. It was abright morning, fair and 
sweet enough in itself to imepire any de- 
sire of frolic; and she liked to tease him. 

She had hidden away -hbidden smong 
the flowers; but be would find ber, and 
when be did God her, he would imprisun 
the sweet, white handsin his—he would 
kins the laughing lipe and besutiful face. 
be would take « lover's revenge fur the 


s | Jost she had played bim. 
face, apd hair like threads of gold, how | 


question —‘Had she seen a young lady | 


pass by? 

“No, She bad teen there since seven, 
knitting avd keeping the gate. There had 
been genliemenu on horseback, farmers’ 
Wagous, bul po young lady bad passed by 
that gale sluce seven. 

He did not understand it, and « vague 
uneesiness came over bim. Still be walked 
on te Quainton. The post office was on 
the principsl street, and ifshe were there 
stall, be should be sure to see her. 

Sut at the post office Le found men 
busily preparing the outer wall—they bad 
beeu at work some bours, From them he 
asked the same question—‘ Had they seen 
a young ledy who had come to post lot 
tore?’ 

“No.” They had been to work since aix, 
but they bad nut seen any young lady. 

“Then Matiice must bave been wis 
taken,’ thought Farle; “my darling has 
not been near (juaintonu atall; perhaps she 
‘s wailing for we vow al bome.”’ 

He returned by the wows, and when he 
eame to any favorite nook of hers, he 
stopped and cried aloud —**Doris,”’ 

The only answer that came Ww bim was 
the rustling of the sweet western wind in 
the leaves, and the song of the birda. 

The church clock struck sieven #4 he 
came in sigbt of Brackenside. He raised 
his eager eyes—Heaven help hiu!—ex- 
pecting to see Doris in the garden or in the 
porch; bul she was not there. 

The sun was slanting over the flowers, 
the busy murwur of the farms grew louder. 


Mattie and Mra. KHrace still sat at their 
work, but of Doris there was no sign. 

“My dariiog!’ he said to himeeif, 
‘where is she 7’ 

“You have nut met her, Karie? tamil 
the loud, cheery voice of Mark Hrace 

ebe aA nt « 
¢ ‘ a we 
> s ¥ am a 

,. ue hs er the less likely 

you are to fiud ber (sirie are *) uncertain 


He looked until he was tired: be calied 
aloud, over and over again, “Torte!” unl 
it seemed to hia: that the birds tock up the 
refrain and chanted “hori 

He gave it up, be could act find ber, be 
mustown himeeif conquered, « d, tired 
with the sultry beat sod bie hard morn- 


| Ing’s work, be walked beck to the farm. 


It seemed to him, ae bedrew wear, that 
there was « strange stillme=se over the 


place. He looked in vain for Mark's honest — 


face. The porch, too, was empty, aithough 
the fruit still sted upon the tatie, 

“Where are they all?" thought Karlie. 
“What a strange morning Ubie bee been.’’ 

He looked through the rose wreathed 
window of the little sitfieag room, aod 
there he saw a group that Diled his very 
heart with dismay. Mark, Mre HKrace, and 
Mattie, all standing close together, and 
bending over an open letter. 

He watched them in slience, fighting, 
with a terribie courage, with bie first fore 
boding-—« chill, stern, presentiment of 
coming evil that, meno as be wea, retired 
him of his strength and ¢ utehbed «at hix 
beart with an iron hand 


Then he beard a set frou Mra Krece 


He saw the farmer citoch bm «trong band, 
while he cried out: 

“In besven'’s name, whe t® to tell Karlie? 
1 can not.”’ 

“You must!’ said Mra Krace. 

Kot Mark drew beck pele and trem’ 


ling. 
“] tell you, wife,”’ be said, “I lowe the 


boy so well that | could sooner take hiu 
out in the sunshine and plunge s dagger 
in bis beart than tell him the” 

A grea’ calm seemed t) come over Larie 
as he beard. 

“My darling is dead," he «sd W& him 
self, “she is dew), and they are afraid to 
tell me Il can die tx ' 
door he went in 


ate opening the 


Alt the sight of Lim Mare turned away, 
but Mattie went up t 1 with out 
stretched hands 

| k a “4 ba P - on 
" are alra e * ~-> ! 
“ “ ° 
a a + "= 7 m ~ 
. a » “ al - 
Fa . ‘ 
ribie fear came i 


Peak en i i caine Be 





CHAVTEK XXXII. 


(QI KEKE were troubles worse than death ! 
| Surely not for him. Great drops stod | 

on bis brow, the veing in bis bands 
swelled like bugh coords; hia lips grew 
white as the lips of the dead. 

“Tell me what it is,” cried hein « 
hoarre voice, “You ase killing me by 
inches, W het is it?’ 

“She bas gone away from ua,” sald Mra 
Hrace, ‘She has gone and left us."’ 

He started beck as though the word bad 
stabbed his heart. 

Mattie iaid her hand on bis arm. By 
the might of ber own love she understood 
his fears. 

“Not with any one else, Karle,’ she said 
"Do listen to me, dear, She bas not gone 
away with any one else; but lifo here wae 
dullfor ber; she did not like it; she bas 
gone abrosd to teach lithe children. It is 
pot so dreadful, Karle, after all." 

Hut be looked atber with vague, dull 
ey on. 

“Not like the life!’ he repeated, ‘Kut 
lau bere! Dull! How oould it be dull! ! 
au here.”’ 

“Tell bin the truth, Mattie,’ said 


Mra 


race; “there ts no use in deceiving Lim 
any more; he has been deceived long 
enough; tell him the truth.” 





lie looked from one tothe other witl 
haggard eyer, 
“You, tell me,"’ he said; “tell me the | 


wort.” 

“Sie did not love you, Farle," said Mat 
tie, with» deep rob: “she has gone away 
boonuse she did not want lo marry you.’’ 

“Ldo not believe IL!’ be gasped. “I 
will not believe it’ Ob, Heaven! How de 
you dare to slander her #07 She did love 
me. Why should she pretend? She prou.- 
ised to be my wife; why should she if she 
did not love me?” 

“My poor Farle!’ said Mattie; and tu 
his hand she placed the letter, “Ll never 
thought there wae anything wreony,’’ ate 
continued; ‘but when neither of you re 
turned, | went beck into ber room to look 
for something, and found these letter 
They were pinned to the toilet curtion 
One is for us, one for you. Ob, Farie, if | 
sould but bear your sorrow for you!’ 

He turned sway, without one word, anc 
opened the letter, They could never tei 
how he bad read it, bow long he wae in 
mastering ite contents, what he thought 
of them, or how he bore the pain 

He made no comment 





aS bbe reed, bide 
lips bever WOVGd, HO tani © 
caped bing; but, after @ tine 
thems enclose 


white 
1h Marerteiead tc 
he fell with tite face to the 
xround, asa brave ian falls when be re 
colves « death wound 

“It bas Killed iti,’ «eit Men 
Oh! that false, wicked giri! 
Mattio!’’ 

Hut Mattie, quick as thought, tad raines 
bishead and held it in ber arnin 

“Hle is not dead, 

Kun for my father.’ 
ote she wae left with him alone, 


Meas 
Hie tn ead, 


mother,’ she mak! 
For one short win 
then she | 
rateod her troubled Ine, tepeated her well 

Ferie! if i] 
: | 


bita ! ahe 


Known prayer: ‘“iod save 
but borne it for 


thecrtag tt. 


oould have 

Then the farmer came in, utterly useles- 
and Incompetent, as men are in 
ence of great trouble which 
understand 


the pres 


| 
they cannot | 


He commenced his assistance by talking 
loudly against the perfidy of woman; and 
when his daughter sensibly reminded him 
that that was no longer any use, he begar 
to iIament the folly of men in loving wo 
menu 80 tmnmadly; reminded sgain that thi- 
was «till inore useless, Mark raised the | 


belpless Ogurein bis strong scme, teers 
running down his face, He laid Karlie on 
a couch, and then looked beiplessly at 
bin. 

“T do not know what ia to be done for 
him,” be said. “His mother will go dis- 
tracted. Ab! wife, she would have done | 
a kinder deed, that golden-batred lassie of 
ours, if she bad killed him at ooce."’ 

Then Mark Hrace went away. 

“The women wust manage it,’ be said 
to himwelf, His tender heart was wrung | 
by the sight of that anguish. | 

It was Matiic who ministered to tia, | 
until Karie opened bis eyes, and looked at 
ber with a glance that frightened ber. 

| 


“I remember it all,” he said, boarseiy; 
‘she has gone away because she did not 
love ne—did not want to marry me Will 
you leave me alone, Mattie ?"’ 

‘If you will promise me not todo any 
thing to hurt yourself,”’ she said 

‘IT shali not do that. Do you know why? 


Nbe promised to marry iné, aud abe «hall 


ro find her 1 will search the wide 
world thir a? i+ fol w her, even t 
. % " * ” en : e 
aba emmy w aa as | in ieed 
De ] swear it “ igi <a! 


| wife, or I will kiil ber!’ 


} done? 


_bave said 80 as 
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“Hush, my dear; your great sorrow 
drives you mad, You will think differ- | 
ently after a time.” 

“I sball not,” he replied; ‘she sbail be 
my wife. Listen, Mattie; bend down to) 
me while l whisper. She shall be my 

“Hush! You do not mean it. Your 
sorrow has made you mad.” 

“No, lam not mad, Mattie.’ He beid | 
both her hands tightly in Lisown. “Iam 
not mad, but I will have wy just rights or 
my just revenge.”” His face flamed hot 
upon her face. 

“You will remember that on the day 
she fied from me, 1 swore never to reat 
until I found ber; never to rest until she 
wae wy wife, wid if she refused to be (bat, 
I ewore to munmer her!" 

Matiio sbruuk from bi, trembling and 
frightened. 

“No wonder,” he 
mead; wowen wake 


said, ‘that men go 
devi's of them. No 
wonder they slay that which they love 
best; women rird onthom, What bevel 
oh, btieavou, what bave I done 
that I should satler this? Listen to me be 
lore you go. 

“I gave ber my love—she has mocked It, 
laughed atit. I gavo her my genius «he 
has blighted it, she has crushed it. I gave 
her iny heart—it has been her toy aud ber 
plaything for » few short months; she hes 
broken it with her white hands; she has 
danced over it with her light feet. I gave 
my life, and she has destroyed it. | 
ama ian, and | will have justice; «he 
shail pive back to me what I have given 
ber, or I will kill her.” 

Nhe sew that he was growing more wild 
w.th every word; bia face flushed hotly, 
bis lips turned like fire, his eyes were 
filled with flame. 

She was afraid of him; and yet tn this, | 
the darkest hour of bis 
not leave him, Again and again, frou her 
lips, as who kneit there trying to console 
him, came the prayer of which she never 
tired—“God save Earle !’’ 

At last the wild raving--she could only 
think it raving—ceased. 
darken and droop, | 

“He will sleep now,” thought Mattie, | 
‘and sleep will save bim.’’ 

Sne drew down the blinds, and shut out | 
the bright suushine; then, with a long, 
Liogerog look atthe changed, hagyard 
face, she left bin. 

Mirs. Brace saw ber come from the little 
portion, looking so white and wan that ber | 
mother's beart ached for her. She Kissed 
the pale face 

‘That wicked girl in net going to kill 
you, as wollas Karle,’ she said. “IT will 
net bave you distressed tu this way.” 

“Oh, mother!’ cried Mattie, 
ited my distress; think of Karle, 
will go mad or die,” 

“Nothing of the kind, 
was sure lo feel 


her 


need, she could 


She saw his eyes 


‘never 
Earie 


my dear. He 
very keenly. He lovea 
Doris very much, but he will not die. It 
takosn « great deal tokill. He has too much 
seuss togotnad, le will get over it in 
time, and be Just as fond of some one 
else, 

Mattio bad a truer insight into bis nature 
than bad Mrs, Brace, 

They went in several 
look at him; he lay 
position, his face shaded with bis hand and 
turned from the light, sleeping heavily 
they thought, but sleep and 
alran gers. 

He lay there—only Heaven knew what 
he suffered during these hours of silence 
and solitude—going over and over again 
tn bis own mind all that he had ever said 


Karle were 


| or done to Doria, 


She bad been difficult to win; she bad 
heen coy, and he thought proud, sensitive: 
cut be did realy believe, from the depts 
of bis beart, that she loved him. 

W hat motive could she have had in de 
ceiving bimif she bad not really loved 
him? li would have been just as easy to 
now There was no need 
for the deéeveption, She could bave re 


| jected him just as easily as she accepted 
| him. 


He elternated between bope and de 
spair, Atoue time be felt quite sure that 
she loved him, and that this was only « 
caprice, uothing more; she was deter. 
mined not to be easily won. 

Then his mood changed, and he de 
spaired. Ste had never loved him, and 
prefered leaving home and every one 


| ratber thao marry b!m. 


Suil, in one thing, he was inflexibie; jet 
it be how it might, he was determined to 


find her. He would search the whole 
worlic through, but find her he would 

lie was spared, in that bour of anguisi 
me trial; 1 pang Of jealousy came 

i be felt riain of née thing, at Marl 
! Doris did not love bium, she loved 


quite well that here at Brackenside she 


came over bim. When he awoke again it 
| wae pight, and honest Mark, with a face 


| because a golden- haired lassie bas chosen 


| Mark. 
| ful difference in our way of looking at 


| whe broke it first: 


| school-fellows, 


| #he bad pot gone now, 
| gone another time.” 


times that day to | 
always in the name | 


cise. If she would not warry him, she 
was pot golvg to warry another. He knew 


hed seen no one; thank Heaven at least for 


thet 
Then « deep, heavy, dreamless sleep 


full of bewlldeied pain, was standing over 
him. 

‘Come, Earle,” he said, “this will never 
do; you have been here all day without 
food. You must not give way after this 
fastion.”’ 

But the troubled eyes raised to his bad 
no understanding in them. 

**Kemember,”’ continued Mark, with bis 
simple eloquence, ‘‘you are the only son 
of your mother, and she is a widow.” 

The words, in their simple pathos, struck 
Kar'e. He rose frou bis couch, and Mack 
saw, ashe did so, that he shuddered and | 
trembled like one seized with mortal cold. 

“What do you wish me to do, Mark?’ | 
he #eid. 

‘Teke something to eat, then go home 
to your mother. The world is notall ended 


torun away from you. Women are all 
very weil,” continued Mark, with an air 
1 ocular wisdom, “bat the man who 
trusted bie whole beart in them would not 
be « wise man.’”’ 

‘“Tnen I bave been foolish,’’ said Earle, 
“Ser Ltrusted my life and my love to | 
wether.” 

He was standing up then, looking round 
Lhias with vague, bewildered eyes, 

“Lem tego home, Mark?’ be said at | 
last 

And the fariner, believing that air and 
exercise would be best for him, said 
‘ Yoea.”’ 

Kut Karle turned away with a sick shud- 
der frow the food tha’ was offered to bim. 

‘1 could sooner eat ashes,’’ be said. 

Aad they forbore to press him, 

“You will feel better to morrow,’’ said 








“A night's sleep makes a wonder. | 


matters.” 
But Mattie and her mother followed him | 
with wistful eyes, 
‘fhe bes spoiled his life,”’ said Mrs. | 
Hrace. 
“ne bas brokeu bis heart,” added Mat | 
tie. 
Then they seomed to remember that all | 
| 


| them syinpathy was given to Karle, and 
| they bad not thought of being sorry for | 


theussel vos. 
Mattie had lost, as she believed, her sis- 
tor, yet ber thoughts were all for Karle, 
The three sat in silence. It was Mark 


“to, after all, it was to Karle and to us 
she was wriling,’’ be said, “and not to her 
J wish | had gone in the 
aud looked over her shoulder; | 
should bave known, then, what she was 
doing.” 

“It would not bave prevented it,’’ said 
Mire. Brace. “Doris has always had her 
own way, bo matter who suffered by it; if 
she would have 


renus 


Then Mark looked 
face. 

‘She bas seen no one, to my knowl- 
edge,’’ he said, ‘since she left school; how 
did she manage, | wonder, to get this 
situation. | 

The solution of that problem occupied | 
the remainder of the evening. They could | 
not imagine how she had contrived it. To 
thew it was another proof of her indomita- 
ble will, proving that she would accom- 
piieu ber euds, no matter what they were, 
or at what cost, 


up with a puzzled 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
()': ones more under the pale light of | 


the stars, repassing the same road | 
that be bad trodden a few hours | 
since, so ful' of bope and love, 
Karle walked like one diazy from a great 
blow; the silent, pitifal stars, with their | 
great golden eyes, shone down from the 
depths of the blue sky; the night wind | 
seemed to Lush, the trees were silent, the 
birds were asleep. 
**Doris!’’ he cried, in a passionate voice, 
“have you reaily gone irom me, Doris ?”’ 
it seemed to him that the force of his | 
love, the mightof his affection, must cal! | 
ber back—sbe could not resist him. Surely 
the most pitiful cry that rose to the clear 
heavens that night was the cry of this 
broken heart. 
“Doris!” sounded so distinctly that it 
startied the birds from their sleep; 


a0* wer 


| 
| 


but no 


aine to bis cal! 


htiow be reached | we e ever knew 
© Mare weréeshining w eft Brack 
enside—thwey 


Ug sti when he 


| thing. 





reached Lindenbolm; but be never k 
bow long be bad been cowing. 

His mother, looking paie and tired, was 
waiting for him. Sbe had felt impeuen 
with bim before, thinking that as be saw 
Doris every day, it was surely not need 
ful to prolong bis wooing unti| late at 
night, knowing that she must sit up for 
bin; but one look at bis face took away ali 
thought of self. Wonder and slarm shone 
in ber eyes as she gazed at bis drawn, hag. 
gard features. 

Then, as he bad often done when he was 
aboy, beknelt at ber feet and lsid bis 
head on ber knee, 

“Doris has gove away, mother,” be esid 

When she beard that she knew aii, 
They sat talking, mother and soa, far into 
the night; and then Mrs, Moray learned 
something of the passionate love of her 
son for the gist) who had promised to be 
bis wife. 

iu that bour his whole heart was opened 
to her, and she listened in wondering fear. 
To love anything created, any human be- 
ing after this wild fasbion seemed to ber 
most wonderful and wost sinful. It was 


volcano, this poet’s love. She laid her 


new 


| hand on the fair, bowed head of her son. 


“It Is the old story, Karie,”’ she said, “of 
worshiping au idol, then finding it clay, 
You think your pain intolerabie, iun pos- 
sible to bear; yet it is but the seme as 
every man, and woman, too, who sets his 
or ber heart upon a creature, has to endure, 
There is no true love in this world, Earie— 
noue,”’ she continued, with passionate 
bitterness, “except the love of a mother 
for her child.” 

‘*l cannot believe it, mother. You loved 
my fatber, did you not, and be loved 
you ?”’ 

“Yes,’’ she replied; “‘we had a deep, 


| true, loyal affection for each other; but, 


Karle, listen, my sou. My first love wasa 
young soldier, who died in India, and be 
fore he knew me your father had been de- 


| céived just as you have been. Oh! believe 


in6, turn where you will, on which side 


| you may, there is no reliance to be placed 
| on human love,’”’ 


He bent his head with a moan that went 
to bis mother’s heart. 

“Then why,” be said, “have I youth and 
strength and life, if 1 may not bave love. 
| cannot believe it, mother. 1 lovemy 
love, and I will have. her; I will search 
this wide world over but I will find her. 
Nhe is mine—my promised wife; ber bands 
have been in mine, I bave kissed ber lips, 
and | would rather kill ber and siay my- 
self thau thet avy one else should take 
ber from me.’’ 


And bis mother, with all her severity, 


| knew that it was useless to argue with 


him then, nor did there come to ber for 
long an opportunity for saying avy more. 
That night she knelt by her son’s bedside, 
as she bad dope many hundreds of time 
when he was achild; she bathed bis hot 
brow, she made bim repeat after her the 


| simple prayers be had said as a child, and 


when at last the deep, yet troubled, sieep 
fell over him she prayed as Mattie did— 
“God save my Karle.” 

Hard, bitter thoughts rose iu ber mind 
against the vain girl whose falsity hed 
destroyed him; but the hardest thought, 
the darkest imagination she had of her, 
did not equal the reality, which—Heaveo 


| be thanked !—she never lived to see. 


On the next day, Earle was eo ill that 
she would not aliow him to get up. When- 
ever she went near bim he was muttering 
to himself about Doris; and when bespoke 
aloud, it was always ou one su vject—golpg 
in search of her. 

It did not surprise Mrs. Moray, 0 tbe 
third day of bis illness, to find him in® 
high fever, and to hear the doctor 88y, 
when he was sent for, that he had but 
tle hope of life. They for the time, amo 
forgot Doris in their fear for Earle. . 

As the long days and longer nigh 
passed on, and the danger increased, = 
Moray aged terribly—the upright ~ . 
grew bent and stooping; the gray a 
turned white; deep furrows came 10 
pale forehead—hber whole, #olé prayer 7™ 
for the life of her sun. 

By her father’s desiie, Mattie went ” 
Lindenboim, and remained there, so a 
be a comfort to the widow. Mattie never 
forgot those days, the breathless — 
the fear, the earnestness with rae 
unhappy mother would follow her . 
from to room, saying always the = 

‘Never mind talking to me, Metts 
pray for my son.”’ 

There came a day when the 
he feared nobuman means 
him—when the white haired 
xneces ry o 


doctor gad 

ould sere 

ther funé 
, 


berself on her 


Heaveu t& spare her sou 
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| Sbe hed preached, in ber stern, cold way 


of sation, to others, but in this, the 
peor of ber terrible trial, she forgot all; 

pesieged Heaven, as it were, for her 
son. Even Mattie shrunk from those wild 
= me suffer, my God!” she cried; 
geod me tortare spd death, but spare 
bim ! let me suffer, let him live! I would 
give my body to be burned, my heart to 
be riven- but spare my only son |” 

Faint with the fervor of ber own words, 
she fell on ber face, and there lay till Mat- 
tie touched her gently. 

“He is asicop,”’ she said; ‘Karle has 
jallen inton deep sleep, and the doctor 
says he bas taken s turn for the better.”’ 
She could not thank God, for her rap- 
tare of gratitade found no words. 

Who is it that ssys thet “s prayer 

ted is sometimes a curse’’? 

The time was coming when those who 
joved bim best said it was the greatest pity 
that be bad not died im thie illness; he 
would then have died with his mother’s 
hope of heaven infoidivg him. 

e e a * o 7 

Karle grew better so slowly that the im- 
provement could bardly be seen, and dur- 
jog the whole of bis convalescence his 
miad was busy upon the subject. He 

would go in search of Doris; nothing 
sbould keep him from that; neitber re 
monatrance nor tears. 

The ides grew with bie strength, until it 
became part of bis life. He bad some lit- 
tle money— money that he had saved for 
his marriage; be would spond it iv search- 
ing for ber. 

One day, whew the doctor came, he raised 
bis wistful eyes to the kindly fave. 

“How soon shail I be able to travel 7’’ 
be asked. 

“Not for six weeks,’ was the reply, 
“end not even them unless you are care- 
ful.” 

Careful be resolved to be, and bis wothb- 
er wondered at bis sudden submission and 
attention to the ductor’s orders; but much 
that was wonderful had to bappen before 
those six weeks were erded. 

There had beep great anxiety st the 
farm; one reason of it was, that very soon 
after Doris went, the money came as usual, 
and Mark Brece was deeply puzzied to 
know what to do with it. 

He would have returned it, but be did 
not know where to return it to. He took 
long and wise counsel with bis wife, but 
Mrs. Brace saw no way out of the dif- 
fieulty. 

“If we could but write to the person 
who sent it, and teil ber what Doris has 
done, it would be some comfort,’ ’she said; 
“but we cannot do that even.”’ 

It was settled, at inst, that the money 
should be placed in the bank to await the 
return of Doria. 

“She will come back,” said Mark, 
“some day, when she has seen enough of 
the world she so longed for—to find out 
how false it #; she will come back when 
she wants true friends and true love; 
though it may be a lomg time first.” 

After long discussions, they agreed it 
would be better to sanction Doris’ flight 
then to call public attention to it. 

“There is nothing so injurious to a gir! 
ss tohave it known that she ran away 
from howe,” Mra. Brace said. ‘We must 
shielded her all wecan. We must shield 
her even more than if she were our own.” 

So, when triendsand neighbors asked 
about ber, the farmer and bis wife bad but 
vné answerto make, and that was, that 
she had grown tired of the quiet of Brack- 
enside and had gone oul as a governess. 

M. D’Anvers was the only one who per- 
sisted in bis inquiries, and be asked where 
she had gone. 

Mark, who loved truth, and hated false 
hood, looked uncomfortable, then replied 
she bad gone abroad; but for himself he 
did not know the names of foreign places; 
#0 it passed over. 

The few who knew the family told each 
“Aber, as a piece of news, that the pretty 
Miss Brace bad 

gone abiocad asa gover- 
nem. Some said, with Ler beautiful face 
she would be sure to marry well; and then 
the mnatter died away. 
Ps day Mark returned home in a state 

— ercilement and bappiness. 

Whatdo you think bas bappeved 7” 
be asked of bis wife. 


“You have beard from Do os 
ri she re 
plied. me 
am. for one moment bis face darkened. 
on o," be replied, “I have not heard 
™ Dorie, 1 wish you did not think so 


uc y 

r ch of her: it makes you dull. I heard | 
S68 morni; 

mas ‘orning thaetell the family were at 


Castle again.’ 
M re 


“, 6ing that he really wished 
Ler - 


900, Was sur prised 
"Sry giad they are beck,’ she 





said. ‘“‘A great nobie like the duke should | “It is eo sensible, Estelle, that lam dis 


live upon bis own iand.”’ 

‘That is not all,” said Mark, with irre 
pressibie triumph. “I was walking through 
the market place at Que\nton this morn- 
ing, and I saw the carriage with outriders 
and footmen. Now, whatdo you think, 
Patty ? before ail the town the duke stop- 
ped the carriage and sent for me.” 

Then indeed Mra, Brace felt deeply in. 
terested. How could she think too much 
of aduke who stopped his carriage in a 
public market piace and spoke to her hus 
band ? 

“What did he say, Mark 7” she asked. 

“He said that be had been away some 
months, and he hoped we were all weil. 
That proud, beautiful daugnter of bis was 
in the carriage, Lady Estelle; her voice is 
like # clear, soft Mute. ‘How do you do, 
Mr. Brace?’ sbe said, and [| toid her that I 
enjoyed the best of health, hoping that 
she did the sawme.”’ 

“That was rather free spoken, Mark,”’ 
said bis wife, doubtfally. 

“Not at all,” was the sturdy reply. “She 
looked pleased enough; then she said: 
‘How is the young girl you brought to see 
the castle?’ I told her that Doris had gone 
abroad, to be a governess; she leaned back 
in her Carriage, and beid up ber parasol.” 

‘“*Was she tired of Krackenside ?’ she 
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posed to alter my opinion of ber; she has 
more sense and less vanity than | gave 
ber credit for. 1 am much pleased to hear 
it. But surely you or some one else told 
me she was going to be married.” 

“She told me so berseif,’”’ replied Lady 
Estelle, ‘‘on the day she came bere, she 
was going t© marry a ‘geutieman and « 
poot.’”’ 

“Very improvabie,” said ber grace; 
“geutiomen do not marry beneath them, 
as @ rule.”’ 

She did not see the quick hot flush that 
forone moment burned ber daughter's 
face. 

Then Lady Estelle leaned back in her 
cbalr, as though the subject had no further 
interest for her. 

Suddenly the duke looked up from bis 
paper. 

“Of all the strauge pieces of news | ever 
read, this is the strangest,” he said. 

Both ladies glanced at bim; the flash 
dying fruw the face of Lady Katelle left it 
unusually pale. 

“You remember Ulric Studleigh,’’ com- 
tinued bis grace, “that handsome ‘ne’er- 
do-well’ 7” 





asked, aud | said, ‘You, | thoughi she | 


was.’ ” 

‘Je she warried?’ asked wy lady. | 
said ‘No,’”’ 

“She locked at we stiaogely, sud then 
the carriage drove on. It was strange ai 
together.”’ 

And again Mrs. Brace turned frou ber 
busbaud with « sigh. There was evil at 
hand, she was sure. 





CHAPTER XXXIIL 


Duke of Downsbury enjoyed so 
much as the breakfast hour, when 
his beautiful daughter and his aristocratic 
wifé amused themselves by the discussion 
of letters und papers that bad come by 
post; then Lady FEatelle seemed more 
lively, and the very sunshine of the 
duke’s life was the happiness of his only 
child, 
Aas the day passed on she grew more list- 
less, aud the expression of ennui on her 
face grew deeper; but with the morning 


* ERE was no part of the day that the 


This question produced a singular re 
sult, The duchess looked quickly at her 
daughter, then dropped her eyes. Lady 
Estelle started a» though she had been 


| touched to the heart by some keen, sbarp 


| 


| 


| self andthe oaridom of Linieigh. By « 


only last week, and now Ulrie Studliegh 
| bas succeeded; he is Earl of Linleigh, and 


light she had something of the brightness — 


that had distinguished her a6 « gir!. 

On this morning the sun shone #o fairly, 
the roses were blooming, the birds were 
singing, the whole world was bright and 
gay. 

The breakfast room was, in itself, the 
very picture of comfortand luxury; the 
sun Deals Sparkie on the costly silver, the 
flowers filled the air with fragrance. Tue 
duke, « fine handsome man, the very type 
of an Euglish nobleman, sat with a most 
contented smile on bis face. 

The cup of tea by bis piste was odorous 
asa bouquet of Howers. The duchess, 
proud and stately, was deeply engaged in 
the perusal of a closely written letter. 

Lady Estelle, looking more beautiful 
than ever in the morning light, was busily 
engaged in doing nothing; neither book 
nor paper interested ber; but w one whe 
knew that fair face well, there was a cloud 
upon it, an expression of unusual langor 
and thought. 

Suddenly the duke addressed his wife: 


‘Did J teli you, my dear, that! met my , 


model farmer yesterday, the honest mau 
who amused you so much by bis unucer- 
tainty over bis hands and feet ?”’ 

“] remember Mark Kraece,”’ said the 


duchess; “how could J ever forget him? , 


He seemed to metbhe most huvest and 
seusible man | ever awt.’’ 

“You remember, perhaps, the pretty 
child, and the romantic story 7” 

“Yes, andl never prophesied good for 
that child,’’ rejoined the duchess. 

Lady Estelle raised her fair, proud face. 


“Do not say that, mauima, it seeus bard | 


upon the cbiid.”’ 
“Jt will be true, my dems,” said Ler 
grace, calunly, “What bas beoume of ber, 


1 wonder; | bave not heard anything of | 


her lately ?”’ 

The duke suiled. 

“One part of your propbecy bas ome 
true; she was tired of Breckenside, aud 
has goné abroud.”’ 

“Gone abroad 7" repeated ber grace. 

It was the caim, sweet voice of Lady 
Estelle that repiied: 

‘She has go.e as governess to some lit 


tle children, wamins; surely thet wee @ 
sensible thing to do 

The duchess Ome surprise at 
the unwonted }lere* ad ¥ atelle’s« 
voice, 


| pleased,’’ said the duke. 


sword. 


Bric-a-Brac. 


Fiowne Namus.—The speiling of the 
popular pawes of our wild-flowers sowe- 
times obecures their etymology. Thus 
“foxgiove’’ is really a mistake for “Foiks’’ 
—the fairy ‘“folkegloves’’—and has no 
connection with the fox, far leas with 
‘fuchs”’ or “‘fucbsias.”’ 

Kussian Bartiom.—A Kussian baptism 
under the ritual of the Greek Uhurch in a 
curtous ceremony. A large wogden bow! 
is filled with water, and the priest takes 
the ehiid in his arina, stuffs wadding into 
its ears and nostrils, and then plunges the 
littie head under the water three times, 
during which period be repeats prayers 
for the limperial family. 

Namen —it is = peculiarity of Ashanti 
that the common names, seven in number, 
correspood to the days of the week. 
“Kwasie,” indicates a man born on Sun- 
day, ,“Kudjoe” on Monday, ‘*K wabina’’ 
on Tuesday, “Kwaku"’ on Wednesday, 
“Yao” on Thureday, “Kofi” on Friday, 
and “Kwamina’’ on Saturday. These are 
all accented on the final syilabie, 

THe SULTAN's Tihonn —The gilding in 
the throne room of the Sultan of Uonstan- 
Unople ie unequaled by any otber build- 


| ing in Kurope, and from the ceiling hangs 


a superb Venetian chandelier, the two 





“What of Uiric Studleigh 7’ asked ber 
grace, ina curt voice, 

“You will never believe it, my dear; he 
is the last man in the world to whom such 
luck seemed likely to fail. When he was 
iu Loudon, atthe time we knew bin so 
well, there wore seven lives between bim- 


strange chapter of accidents they are ail 
gous. The young Karl of Linletgh died 


is 6x pected in England next week. Only 
think what « change for him!’ 

Lady Estelle had left ber seat; she stood 
against the window, and the face that 
looked through the giase was so white and 
wild no one could have recognize. It. 

“It is « great change,’’ said the duchess; 
“vut unless he himaeif bas changed, for 
tun6 will not benefit bim much.”’ 

‘The greatest fault in bim was his pov 
erty,” said theduke,. “I must confess I 
knew little else.’’ 

The proud face of the duchess lighted 
with scorn. 

“Did you not? |! never liked the Stud- 





leigh race myself; ‘faithless and debonair’ 

-every one of them, men and women, tow, 
‘faithless and debonair’—fair of face, light 
of beari, Jight of word, light of truth. | 
When was a Studleigh either true tos 
friend or loyal to a love?”’ 

Still no word from the silent igure at 
the window. 

“] wonder,” continued the duke, “if be | 
i4 married yet?’ 

“itis hardly probable; the Ntudieigts= | 
are proud enough. He would not meetin 
Indian society any one whom he would 
care to marry.”’ 

Then the duke looked thoughttully at 
bis daughter. Notone line of ber white 
face could be seen. 

“He will succeed to an enormous for- 
tune’”’ he continued. ‘1 should say the | 
earidom of Linleigh is one of the richest 
in Engiand. He will be « great mater for 
one of our faz friends.’’ 

The duchess relaxed some iittie of her 
noverity. 

“He was oertainiy « vory handsome 


manu,” she said; ‘he always made in6 
think of one line in the quaint oid sony of 
‘Allan Water:’ 


* ‘And « winning tongues bad he. 


It was impossible to resist bin wheo with 
him, bis daring was wo frank, bis oortn- 
pliments so graceful and weli turned, yet 
one feit, instinctively, that the truth was 
not in him. F 

“Faithless and debonair. 1 shodid aot 
like any one for whom J.feit any great o- 
teem to marry Uiric Miudieigh, were Le 
thrice an ari.” 

“Weil, I cannot belp feeling rather 
*Perbays it wae 
alittle for bis handsome fece, bul cer 
tainly I liked bim.”’ 

“When is he cowing home?’ asked the 


duchess, 

“He bad sailed for Eugiand iong before 
this news could reach him, but it will 
greet him as soon a8 he lands Hie ix ex 


pected next week 


[TO BK CONTINUE! 


' ‘ " 
w as ir i “A 


the bigot 


smuaiior it grows 


bundred lights of which make a gleam 
like thatof a veritable sun. At each of 


| the four corners of the room tall candela- 


brain baccarat glass are pisced, and the 
throne in a buge seat covered with red 
velvet, snd having acins and back of pure 
gold. 

Tue Banana.—Among the usefui plants 
of Madagascar is one belonging to the 
saine order as the banana. It obtains ite 
onpinon name of “the traveler's t-en’’ 
from its serving to refresh thirsty way- 
farers. The rain, in falling upon its leaves, 
flows in part into the peduncles, which, 
by reasou of being wide and ourved up- 
wardiy at the base, serve as a sort of 
trough in which the water is preserved 
until the end of the dry season. It suf- 
fees to slitthe trough with a knife biade 
in order to obtain at once an abundant 
flow of water. 

Keapy vor Use. —A consular report 
tells of large quantities of shelled eggs be 
ing seut to England from Kussiaand Italy 
for the use of pastry cooks, hotels and re. 
steaurants The eggs are emptied from 
their shelis into tins holding 1,000 or more, 
and, after being hermetically sealed, are 
pecked away with straw into woolen 
canes, the taps through which the contents 
are drawn being added by those using 
them. (reat care is necessary in selecting 
oygs, as a single bad one would spoil the 
whole lot. Lower price, saving of time, 
greater ease, and loss expense and loss in 
handling sare vamned a4 the inain advan 
tages of this system. 

Cinna Devicacy. Preserved ducks’ 
oxne are considered « delicacy in China, 
and always form an important part of « 
mardarin dinner, The process of pre- 
serving them in wefollows. A lye of bean- 
stalk and lime is inade by burning these 
to powder. This is put into water, biack 
tee-ieaves and walt in certain proportions 
being wided. The boiling is continued 
until all the water has 6 vaporated, and the 
residue becomes caked and hard. Thin is 
jowdered fine, and the fromh eggs are 
placed therein, one by ons, with w# little 
thee Dusk. They remain in this prepare- 
tics One Lundred days, when they are 
The preserved ogys will 
When ready for 


ready for use. 
Keep for several youre. 
use, they bave the appearauce of hard- 
iolied ogee 

* BIBRA N GK C1ACK 
est of all clocks is to be found in India, 


Porhaps the atranug- 


teing one in posession of «a Hindu prince 
Acoording to « deseription, near the dia! 
of an ordinary looking clock is «# large 
gong bung on polos, while underneath, 
scattered on the ground, is @ pile of arti- 
feiss human skulls, riba, legs, and aris, 
the whole number of bones in the plie Le 
ing equal Ww the number of bones in 
twelve buen skeletons, When the hands 
ol toe clock indicate the hour of ous, the 


outster of bones ueeded bo lori 4 com piote 


buwman *keioton come lLogether with « 
anep, by sme meéchani« al contrivance the 
sk6lelOn springs Up, s¢ize4n 4 mallet, and, 
walking Up lo the gong strikes oue blow 
This fKiolened, returos to the pile, and 
again falls to pieces, When two o'clock 
arrives, twoskeletons get up, and strike, 
a 6 at the if ro ! and broigtst 


u* . “ 
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ULADNESS, 


a. w | 
All the earth te filled with wiadnes-, 
serag Of bird and bicgm of fuwers, 
Jepbyre mid the leaves go singtiors, 
Love Blie all the passtug bourse 


In my beart a song of rapture 
Teile me Iife le very sweet, 
Port howe's ofd but tender story, 
Hath made itfe for me complete 
——<> —— 


AFTER LONG YEARS 
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CHAPTEK XXVI.—(CoNTINURBD.) 


mane of them bigger than hersell-—as 
completely ip hand as a general boids 
his division. 

Ata word from her ora stroke of her 
beli, the whole school beoame silent: she 
seemed to have eyes for everything and 
everyous, and though Claire never 
her glance, she knew that Miss (iover was 
watching ber. 

The room grew hot, Claire's head began 
to ache with that peculiar ache which the 
school teacher alone knows, but she was 
not daunted. She liked the work; she was 
interested in the giris. 

(me littiie mite, achild with short, fair 
beir clustering in curls about her little 
round head, won her heart from the start. 
Nhe was called Tiny, and wasat the bot 
tom of the class. 

She grew tired after «a while, and Ciaire 
tok her upon her knees, where the child 
promptly fell asleep. 

Attweive o'clock the school broke up 
for the dinuer time, and Claire went over: 
to Mise Giover and Umidly asked how she, 
Claire, bad got on. 

“Ob, very woil,”’ said Miss Gover, ‘but 
Il metioed that you took one of the children 
op your lap.” 

“Nhe was a woe, liitic thing,’’ said Claire, 
“and very tired !"’ 

“Yeu, I know,’ said Miss Gover. 
you mustn't do it 
thataschool leacher 
oo bearl 
welk. 


Pre woman beld ail the girl» 


mot 


Haut 
You've got to learn 

in #Upposed to have 
Ob, yes, | think you'll do very 
You've got « beadache, of course 7"’ 

Claire adinitied the soft) impeachment 
*Beatit will beallright when] sam used 
to 1t,"’ abe seid. 

“De you think sof’’ said 
with a weary littio smile. ‘Well, perhaps 
iaumay. You look very strong,’ and she 
gianmced at the go aceful, girlish Oyure with 
areluctant admiration, not upntlinged with 
atnlabie envy. 

“Oh, i'm eas strong a8 a bose!’ 
Claire, with a smile. 

“You need be! rejoined the bead mis 
tress, singnificantly. 

Day followed day, 
town into ber new life. careers are 
as uneventful as a schoolteacher’s; but 
Cl.ire did not find ber life wonotonous, 


Miss Ciover, 


said 


and Claire settied 
Kew 


Noe was interested ip her work, and, ex- 


cept forthe headaebes, which grew leas 
frequent after a time, she kept her health. 


In a very sbort time she succeeded in win. | 


ning the aflection of ber clasa, 


The cilldren went home full of the 


Kindness of ihe new, pretty mistress; and | 


little Tiny regarded ber as «a seoond moth 
et, for though Claire did not repeat the 
mistake of nursing ber, she was especially 
gentic with the mite who ough. to have 
been in the nursery instead of a school. 

Claire devoted ber evenings to prepara- 
thon for her examination, and at times she 
felt sure of parsing. 

Now and again, when she was poring 
over Fuciid, or Macaulay's “History of 
Eegiand,”’ she would stop and ask hersell 
if Court Regoa and her old life bad ever 
been a reality. If-—if Gierald Wayre had 
ever existed? 

She thought of him very often; of his 
struggies, bis cheerfulness, his seif-re- 
lance, the masterful way in which he bad 
teckied the work at the Court, 
simxular way, bis character 
be:n. 

But ehe bad not much Umetor thought; 
there was the ordinary routine work at the 
school every day. Her own preparation 
for the ¢xamination every night. 

‘ Sister Agnes she saw very ilittie. 
Now and again she would pass her on the 


and, in a 
influenced 


stairs Or meether in the street, bul the 
Mieter never voucbeafed ber more than a 
rt e Lhe aclhd siplie of a saint, and 
aire dil ve re Ww address ber, t 
de ibanr ber r r there Was some 
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| thing in Sister Agnes, with all ber bumil- 
| ity and sweetness, which kept people at 
arm's length. 


“No,” said Sister Agnes “He thinks 
that you will live—if you care to.” 
Claire smiled again, a smilie that went to 


One day Claire missed Tiny from the | Sister Agnes’ beart. 


| clase. 

“Where is Tiny ?" she asked. 

‘Tiny's ill, teacher,” said one of the gil is. 
After the school was over, Ciaire obtained 
Tiny’s address and went round to see the 
child. She found the mother in tears. 

Tiny was very bed! Doctor said it was 
some fever; mother didn’t know rightly 


Tiny was always talking about ber. Claire 


small room, where the littie mite lay 
tossing on a bed almost as smal! as her- 
self. , 

Tiny did not know her at first, but after 
a time uaderstood that it was the pretty 
teacher, and lisped fragments of the last 
lesgpons she had learned. 

‘Claire sat beside ber for some time, and 
when she rose to leave, gathered the child 
to her bosom ank kissed her. 
day Claire bad a return of the heahaches 
which she bad flattered berseif she had 
grown out of. 

When she got home, she felt giddy and 
taint. She went to bed with «a parching 
throat, and a choking sensation, which 
was more than ucpleasant Then at last, 
she fell aslee;, woke tw find Sister 
Agnes beside her 

“Sister Agnes!" 
culty. “You 

“You,” said Sister Agnes. “lam here 
because you wantne You are ili!’ 

TU! said Claire; and her voice sound- 
ed strangely in berown ears. ‘What is 
the matter with mer?’’ 

“Diphtheria, my ebild,’”’ Sister 
Agnes. “You caught it from Tiny!’’ 

“Poor little Tiny! Ll reumember !’’ mur- 
mured Claire. 


and 


she said, with diffi- 


here ?"’ 


said 





CHAPTEK XXVII 

y la IKE was very ill, Morethan once 
( (irim Death tbovered very pear the 

/ tedon which 
atruck by a blast of some deadly 
wind; bul there wasan angel present in 
the form of Sister Agnes, and she fought 
King Death-—as the Angel of Life in Watts’ 
great pictuce fights with the Destroyer- 
and she hept him at bay. 


Providence tempers the wind to the 
shorn lamb, and offen ratses up friends for 
us in our hour of need: it raised up friends 
for poor Ciaire, 

Not only Sister Agnes, bul 
land, the landlady, anid 
moved to pity and lenderness, 

Miss (rover berself came round, and, 
though she dared not enter the sick room 
for fear of carrying contagion to the school, 
spent many a half-holklay ou a 
the little landing outside the sick room 
door, from which she would address ina 
curiously and comically softesed voice, 
words of encouragement lo Claire within; 
and when Claire would try to answer her, 
the sharp, litte woman would struggle 
|} With a lump im her throat, and dash 
band across ber keen eyes. 


Mra. ilol 


chair on 





her 


in diphtheria the fever is seldom delir- 
ious, and Claire neither raved vor ram- 
| bled incoherently; so that Sister Agnes 
| learnt nothing of ber patient's past life; 
| but she knew Atal the trouble which bad 
| cast Claire frdu: weaith to poverty, and 
|} driven ber into a lonely fight with the 
worid, was still weighing upon her mind, 
and heiping tbe Insidious disease, 

The doctor, one of those hard-working 
men who are an boner Ww their profession 
and the salt of the earth, more than once 
shook his bead gravely, and, ouiside the 
door, expreseed to Sister Agues bis doubts 
as to the resull of the lilness. 

“I might got the diphtheria,” he said; 
“her youth and ber strength—for she is a 
splendid specimen of a young woman— 
help me, but she bersel! doesn’t do much 
in that way; she doesn’t appear particu- 
larly anxious to live!’ 

“She bas known trouble,” said Sister 
Agnes. 

“Ot course,” said the doctor, looking at 
bie watch—he had about filly other cases 
to ree that day—‘'l guessed that. Now, jf 


1 think, mind! think, 1 sould pull her 
through the diphtheria It’s precious 
bard for us doctors when a sick person bas 
something wrong with hie mind, as wel! 
as the body. Sorrow kills more often than 


disease. Go on with the treatment.”’ 
Sister Agnes went back to Claire and 
sinoothed the pillow and bathed the hot 
bead, and Ciaire emiied upat ber patientiy 
al wratel: ¥ 
ines he say ain xoing lie 7 she 
4-A ts © Gay 


| 
| 
| 


which. Yes, the lady could see the child. | 


she lay like «a flower | 


went up the narrow staircase and into a | 


| very 


The next | 


| #O. 


“] should liketo live through it for 
your sake Sister,” she said. “But for my 
own—ab, weil, life does not seem so very 
precious that one should fight and strug- 
gie for it. How is Tiny to-day?” 


“Better,” sald Sister Agnes. “She cried | 


when they told her that you were tli.” 

“Poor little mite,” said Claira. “I am 
sorry they told her. I am giad that she Is 
better and hope that she will live; all her 
life is before her, with hope and love and 
happiness.”’ 

“You spoak as if love and happiness 
were over for you, dear,”’ said Sister Agnes, 
gently. 

“I think they are,”’ said Claire. “That 
must sound very wicked to you, Sister; 
childish and peevish, You are so 
good you see, and | aw so wicked and im- 
patient.”’ 

“Don’t say that | am good,"" said Sister 
Agnes 

Claire smiled. 
this world, Sister, 


“You are too good for 

Some persons are born 
] am not one of them.” 

“Don’t say that!” said Sister Agnes, 
again. “You speak as if your trouble had 
left some bitterness in your heart.”’ 

“*You,’’ said Claire. “It has; | am no 
saint. My pride and selflove bave been 
wollnded, and the wound rankiea”’ 

“Can you tell me your troubie?’’ asked 
Nister Agnes, after a pause “i know that 
you have not always been poor; but, my 
dear, richés are not everything in this 
world,”’ 

‘Riches !” said Claire, “you think that I 
am grieving for the loss of my money? I 
am pot” 


She was silent fora time During her 








| 





— 


making love—ohb, how I hate the w 


—. 
—2 


to the other girl.” ie 
The hot tears weiled from beneath 
eye lids. “All this must seem so — 
#0 contemptible to you, Sister: pr. 
meaner 60 much to me.” 
Sister Agnes was silent for a women 
two, then she drew the biack vei) a cane 


over her face. 


“Not mean or contemptible, dear eho 
said, in a low voice, 


“You speak as if 1 did not know what 


love meant. You are wrong. Is there 


any woman who isso ignorant? |, 
bave bad my sorrow. It had cast a shadow 
over my life, a shadow that has taken thm 
form,” she touched her biack dreas, 

Claire turned her head, but the pale, pe 
tient face was hidden from her. 

“You, Sister !’’ she breathed, half fear. 
fully. 

“You, 1!” said Sister Agnes. « tts hard 
for you to realize that], an old woman 
with white bair, was oncea young giri 
like yourself,” 

“No, no, Sister f’’ murmured Claire 

It ts hard for even me to realize it,” said 
Sister Agnes. ‘For the past is grown dim 
asadream. And yet, while you bave been 
speaking, it has all come back so vividly, 
You have told me something of your trou. 
bie; shall I teil you of mine?’ 

“Not if it will pain you,” said Claire 

“It will pain me,” said Sister Axgnea 
‘But 1 shall not shrink from that if | ces 
remind you that you are not theonly one 
who bas suffered, if | can show you that 


| there is 80me consolation fo. those whe 
| seek it rightly. 


“itis inthe hour of our direct need, 
when life seems a hideous mockery, and 
death our only refuge, that God points cut 
to us a path which leads to peace. Listen, 
Claire. Close your eyes, dearest; do not 


fever her feelings bad gone through a | look at me, for in my sorrow there is, it 


strange phase. There were times when 
she bad forgetten Gerald's supposed 
treachery, when she had forgotten his 
Hight with Lucy Hawker, They came 
back upon her pow in full force, 


“It is not the loss of my money that has 


| burt meé,’’ she said. “l am almost ashamed 


(2u0ee w @ | 
‘ = natal him, and that I can no longer believe in 


to tell you——”’ 

“There need be uo shame, dear,”’ said 
Sister Agnes, ‘Sorrow is ouly ebameful 
when we have brought it upon us by our 
own sin; and even then there is no shame 
in owning our fault and praying for for- 
Kiveness,’’ 

Claire smiled balf bitterly. “J don’t 
know that it was all my tault,’’ she said. 
“If it was asin to love bim and believe in 
him, half the sin is mine stull. 1 did love 


him is my great serrow. 
men liars?” 

“Not all,’’ said Sister Agnes “Thank 
(iod, there are many, many good men and 
true in the world. The clergyman who 
caine 10 868 you yesterday——"’ 

“The litthe curate with the weak eyes 
and the thin hair?’ said Claire 
kind he was, how gentile!" 

Yon,” said Sister Agnes, “and he is as 
noble—for all bis weak eyes and thin bair 

us bois gentle. He left a home of wealth 
and luxury—sacrificed all that the worid 
considers worth living for—to come bere 
aud labor for the good of bis fellow men.”’ 

“tle was quite different,” said Claire, in 
a low voice “He was tall and strong, 
and fought for bis own hand. 1 pink 
that 1s one reason why ) lowed bin. 


Sister, are all 


was juite unlike your pet curnte, Sister; 
and, perhaps, you would pot think bim a 
hero. 
1 gave hin all my beart.”’ 

“He must bave beem a ve ry foolish as 
well as a Very wicked wan, my dear, if he 
didn’t value it as one of the createst treas- 
ures On barth.’’ . 

Claire laugbed and struggled for breath. 
“Hie valued it so little that he went off 
with another girl! Ab, how inean, how 
miserable my story must seem to you, 
Sister! But there it ia, 

“He told me that he loved mine, and five 
uiputes aflerwards 1 saw bim—It ail 
sounds 80 IM possible! So iui possi ole that 
while 1 have been lying bere l bave tor- 
gotten bis treachery, aud at times have 
ouly rewembered bimas! once thought 


| hima; all that was noble and good 
you could cure the trouble, Sister Agnos, | — 


brave, and true.”’ 


Sister Agnes took the bot hand and 
smoothed it, 

“You must not talk much more, dear,’’ 
she said. “But one word: are you sure 
that you were not mistaken? You do not 
seem (0 me a girl easily deceived I” 


“No,” said Claire «4 prided myself on 


my intelligence I thougat that | could 
not FS mistaken in him: that was where | 
was wrong But 


inen are decei vers ever.’ 


you KDOW, Sister N« there muid be no 
mistake! leaw bim w my own eyes 


‘How | 


| 





| 
| 


| when a yacht sailed in. 


not actual sin, the shadow of shame.” 
Claire stretched out her band and sougbt 
the Sister’s thin one, Sister Agnes was 


| silent fora momentor two, then the gen 


tle, patient voloe went on— 

“Claire, I was an only daughter, the 
child of God-fearing people. My father 
wasa clergyman, one of those who have 
inherited the old Puritan spirit 1 was 
brought up strictly—too strictly. 

“Innocence is a good thing, Claire, bul, 
like most good things if carried to extremes, 
it becomes an eviland adanger. | wa 
shielded in our secluded parsonage from 
all knowledge of the great worla, whore 
echo even never reached the vicarage 
gates. 

“I knew nothing of men, of their evil 
natures or of their good. My knowledge 
or, rather, say my ignorance, was bounded 
by the little village that ran to the eee 
sbore, 

“] was very bappy; happy and content 
helping my father with the sick and needy 
in bis parish, with the simpie duties that 
fail to the parson’s daughier.” 

Claire pressed ber hand. ‘| can see yeu, 


| Sister !’’ she whispered. 


“One day | was standing on a little quay 
1 was thinking 
how beautiful she louoked—like a bird 


spreading its wings upon the water. A 


| 


| 


gentleman came on shore from ber. 

“] stood aud looked at bin with natural 
curiosity and interest. Perbaps that st 
tracted hie attention; he raised his bat and 


| spoketo me. I remember even now the 


He | 


common place words he said. He said that 
it wasa fine day, and he asked me tdi 


| rect bim to the inn. 


But be was a hero in my eyes, and | 


| 


| 
| 





“J told bim the way, and thought that 
he would leave me at once; but he iis 
gered, and we talked still further. He w= 
young and handsome, and he spoke with 
all the ease of a man of the world. 

“I had never met such a being before, 
allthe men | knew were stil and awk 
ward; this wan was grace iiseif, He treet 
ed we as if | were an uncrowned ques, 
with a deference and gentiencss (tbat 
thrilled through me jike # waru ray of 
sunlight.” 

“1 know, | know!” murmured (aire 

“When he had gone! stood there Ue 
wildered, feeling as if sometbiox had come 
into my life and gone out of it, leaving - 
poorer than before. i went bome ba 
dazed. AndI lay awake aii ths! nigdt 
thinking of him.” 

“I know !’’ said Claire again. 

“The next day! met bim a> He 
caue down the narrow lane hummiog® 
song, wich ceased as he saw Wwe, nis face 
lit up with a smile which wine! kee", 
reflected. We walked side by =e s° 
talked. 


very word 
“Even now I can remember ¢v* 


wer’ 


he said, every look on HS face 

cal al 4 
day for a week we met; at Ors - 
afterwards by sgreement; 8o - 


week was over he had ve } 





er = = 


~~ « 





, father and mother, than life 


dearer (hat 
itself.” - 

“Ob, | understand ! breathed Claire. 
oft might be my own story I” 

wiater Agnes drew & long breath. 

“at last he told me that he loved me, 
and asked mé to be his wife. 1 tried to 
resist, but something drew me to him, and 
[hid my face Upon his breast, while he 
drew a eonfession of my love from me 
Rat | wae not wholly forgetful of my 
tather and my home. 1 told bim that I 
did not even know his name, that he was 
astranger to me and mine. 

“He \aughed—whenever he laughed 
eanething within my heart laughed too 
and dispelled all doubt and fear. 

«Yeu, said Claire, “When he laughed 
| feit like that.” 

“He told me bis name and rank. He 
was a nobleman; | was frightened, for | 
knew that between him and me, the 
dangbter of a poor clergyman, there must 
wagreat guif. He laughed my fears 
away. Hesaid he would go to my father 
and ank for me with proper ceremony. We 
went home together, Hesaw my father. 
What passed between them | do not know, 
pat my father came to me and told me 
that the man | loved was not fit to be my 
husband.”’ 

she was silent a moment, and Claire feit 
the thin, wasted band tremble. 


“My father said that he was a profligate, | 


a wan of well-known bed character, and 
that nothing butan unhappiness for me 
ewld result from our marriage. | pleaded 
hard, but my father was inexorable. That 
my lover was aman of wealth and rank 
weighed nothing with bim. 

“If lL had tatien in love with our village 
carpenter, a resprctable member of oar 
chureb, my father would have consented 
toour union, but he would not give his 
daughter to a man of loose life, though he 
were the King of England. There wasa 
stormy scene, 
my lover's voices raised in anger and defi- 
ance——"’ 

There was a pause. 
Sister's simple narrative depicted the 
scene that Claire almost saw it. 

“My lover left the house,” resamed Nis 
ter Agnes, “and | was bidden to see him 
no more; but | could not obey. 1, whose 
willand wish had hitherto been those of 
my father’s, felt a force stronger than fil- 
ial piety im pelling me, 
bouse that night and met my lover.” 


She paused, as if the memory of the past | 


were casting a spell upon ber. 
“He owned that my father bad just 


cause for doubting his sincerity, but he | 


swore that he loved me, and he implored 
me to fy with him and be his wife 


“I resisted for days, but a woman's | 


| maid. 
I forgot the duty | owed my | 


heart is weak when it is o’er brimming 
With love, 
father; | forgot everything in the passion 
which consumed me like fire, and at last | 
consented to a clandestine marriage. You 
biame me, Claire ?” 

“No,” breathed Claire. “If the man ! 
loved had said to me, ‘Come with meé to 
the end of the earth,’ | must have gone—if 
| bad not discovered his treachery.’’ 

“We are all alike,” said Sister Agnes, in 
aiow voice, “Sometimes, in my presump 
Hen, | have asked myself! why God made 
women so subject to man, so fully his 
slave. To avert suspicion he sailed away 
in his yacht, but he ceme baok a week or 
two later, and the yacht lay off the port. | 
had agreed to steal from my home and 
jom him on board. 

“That night Il rose from my bed and 
dressed myself, and while the father who 
foved iné lay asleep, trusting me and sus- 
pecting nothing, | stole from the house, 
and, going down to the quay, found a boat 
Wailing for me. 

“Even then @ presentimnent of coming 
*v smote mé@-tike <a cold wind, and | 
would bave drawn back and returned to 
the safety of a father’s ilove, but my lover 
snd my love were too strong. As | hesi- 
tated he took me in his arms and carried 
me into the boat, and we rowed to the 
yacht.”’ 

“Sister !"’ whispered Ciaire. 

“ae had brought a woman with him; a 
— a! and devoted servant, who had 
sees his nurse, He had thought of every- 

& that could ensure iny safety and 
“the iny congeience. No man could 
have been more gentile, more chivaious 
‘han he was. 

“if it bad been poasibie I should have 
“ved him more deeply during that voy- 
“g® than | had done Think otf it, 


‘lrire ' r 
ane ‘9% Sall on mete 


“ 


before. 


Sumit with the 
ar 
none's whole heart has beer 


ack On a chair on a snow 


wilh snow white sails above 
listen to 


= ove Wa 


and worda made 
’ 


reache! a 


foreign 





I heard my father’s and | 





So vividiy had the | 





1 stole out of the | 
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port, and there, quietiy, privately, but 
with all due form, we were married.” 

Claire unconrciously drew a breath of 
relief. 

*Yen, married,” said Sister Agnes. 
“He loved me weil enough —then—to make 
me his wife. He loved me well enough— 
then.”’ 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


YHE peused in her narrative, and her 
head bent lower. 

\ “We traveled on the Continent 
some months. My husband was asinguiar 
man, and disliked scciety. None of his 
relatives, and, indeed, very few of hin 
trienda, if any, were aware of our mar- 
riage. He seemed to shun acquaintances, 
and we lived for the greater part of the 
time in an old Swiss town. 

“I was quite content and very happy, 
and did not feel the need of friends while 
be was by my sice and | had hislove. For 
atime we lived an idyllic life; the life of 
two persons who love each other, and are 
satisfied with their love. 

“If l had been a woman of the world, 





instead of an ignorant, unsophisticated 
girl, I should have known that such a life 
could not last: but 1 knew nothing of the | 
world, nothing cf men—our masters. | 
was living in a fool's Paradise, and did not 
understand that the existence which 
seemed so perfect to me would soon begin 
to pall upon bim.” 

“All this life had been spent in pleasure, 

every whim had been gratified, and it was 
not likely thata life of sweet monotony 
would satiaty him. It was wonderful that 
he was contented forso long! For some 
months he scarcely left me, but presently 
he began to go by himselfto the nea-sest 
town 
. “There was aciub there and he met 
men, who, like himeelf, were devoted to 
pleasure. At first | was giad that he 
ahould find some amusement and change 
outside of our quiet existence, and | en- 
couraged him to make frequent visits to 
the town, iittle thinkingthat | was with 
with myown band weakening the sien- 
der links of the chain which bound him 
to me, 

“After atime his absences were more 
trequent and longer; he would stay away 
for a Right or two; at firat with many ex- 
cuses and plausible reasons, but gradually 
with no excustsatali. Little by little the 
truth began to dawn upon me; that truth 
which is the most bitter a woman can 
learn—that the man she loves is growing 
weary of her.” 

Claire's band 


and pressed it. 
“Don't tell me any more, Sister!’ she 


closed over the Sister's 


“Yea,” returned the low, patient voice 
“J want youtoknow why! can sympa 
thize with you. I tried to hide the awful 


| doubt and dread which was creeping over 


my heart like ablight. | tried to be gay 
and to seem asif | were still sure of bisx 
affection and feared nothing; for, innocent 
asl was, ! knew, witha woman's sure 
instinct that tc complain were fatal. 

“In achaiet near ours lived a young 
Italian. He lived a life almost as secluded | 
as our own, for he was delicate and held | 
his life by the sienderest of threads He 
had made my busband’s acquaintance in 
ae informal way, and, now and again, we 
bad exchange’ visits. 

“He was very young, very handsome, 
with that kind of beauty which 
shadow of death spiritualizes, He wasa 
musician, and spent nearly all his time 
with his piano and violin; sometimes on 
still nights | could hear the sweet strains 
wafted through the windowsof my room 
in which | now spent #0 many solitary | 
houra. a 

“One day he called while my husband 
was ont; | had been crying, for my bus- 
band had beer away from me three days, 
and i think the young fellow saw traces of 
my tears Hie was very gentie, though he | 
affected not to bave noticed that anything 
was wrong, but after he bad been talking | 
for a little while, he went to the piano and | 
played and sang to mé, 

“Jt was as if some friend had laid a 
soothing bend upon my heart; he got up 
from the piano and went without a word; 
but the hext day he came again, and the 
next, and the next; indeed, there was 
scarcely aday on which he did not cross 
the grounds and enter by the long, Open 
window: ana if he did not come, | missed 


the 


him Are you thinking ill of me, (ear ?’? 
“No, not’ murmured Claire 
There i« need said Sister A ones 
sia rl ¥ aw g 
- I shand Ww 4 y 4 
am<« ti ¥ Ng ta a war né ke a 
tor her of a dear friend juet that, anc me 


i 3? 


more. My husband did not seem to notice 
the frequency of his visite. 

“Il know now that he was growing in- 
different to me and all that concerned me. 
Sometimes he came home hot end flushed 
with drink and the excitement of the 
gaming table, and finding us together, 
would vouchsafe us a nod and a few care- 
lees words, and go straight to his own 
room. 

“The young Italian, young as he was, 
knew more of the world than | did; he was 
aman with aman’s knowledge of other 
men’s live Ramore of my husband's 
manner of amusing himself reached his 
eare—he knew that my husband's fickle 
fancy had been caught by a fresh face, he 
spent moat of histime when away from 
me with a woman of notorious ii!-fame. 
The young Italian pitied me. Pity is akin 
to love, and he grew——"’ 

She drew her hand away from (Claire's, 
and clasped her other one in it. 

“*__He grew to love me. As Heaven is 
my witness, | saw, suspected nothing. | 
scarcely noticed that his manner grew 
more gentia, more tender; that the music 
he played and the songs he sang thrilled 
with the accents of passion. How should 
I atill loved my husband. But | sup- 
pose my husband's eyes were keener than 
mine, 

‘The evil men do makes them quick to 
discern evil in othera One day he hinted 
his suspicion. I did not understand him 
at first, and when [ did, | was indignant 
to begin with, and the: seornfully amused; 
in my innocence | laughed at his haif- 
formed accusation; | even refused to relin- 
quikh the young Italian's friendship. 

“I would not by so doing assent, as it 
were, to my husband's unfounded doubt. 
Ishball never forget the way in which he 
received my almeast defiance. ‘We shall 
see,’ be said, with a half mocking, half bit 
ter smile, which had become habitual w.th 
him. 

“'l know men pretty well; 1 
women better, Weshail see. Kut |] warn 
you thatif I should prove to be right, 
there will be no merey for him or you. Gio 
ou your own sweet way, but remember | 
have warned you’ 

“I was so sure of my friend's innocence, 
and my own, that | sent over to the chalet 
nextday to ask bim to come and play to 
me. He came; be looked pale: and more 
delicate than usual, and waa very silent. 
After atime he went to the piano, but in 
the middle of the song he broke down, 
rose and cameé across the room to me and 
knelt at my feet. 

“He told methat he loved me, that he 
knew | was unhappy, that my husband 
was deserting mefora woman not fit to 
breathe the same air; and he asked mé, 
implored me, to fy with him. He said 
that such a marriag® as mine was «a 
mockery and a desecration, that I had 
every right to leave the man who was de 
ceiving me; be said that he would make 
me his wife the moment the law enabled 


know 


hin: to do ana, 

“He had not long to live, but while he 
lived his life shoujd be devoted to me; he 
was rich and nedie; he would leave ine to 
friends whe would care for and watch 
over me, 

“It was true love he offered me, but ! 
shrank and remorre 
that my husband should have been right 
and i soe biind and wrong. I implored 
him to leave me; I told him that what he 
proposed was iui powsible, that I #till loved 
and that even if I did not. 
I should remain a true wife to the end. 


in horror remorse; 


my husband, 


“He clung to my dress, and in passionate 
accents imgpiored me to save myneif and 
fiy with rd While he was atill on his 
knees a shadow fell acroes the floor, and 
my husband entered.”’ 

There wasa pause; the ticking of the 
clock on the mantelpiece sounded 


sharp accents of agony. 
drew a long breath. 

‘“*] wae like one turned to stone; 1 could 
not «peak, urge my innooence, utter one 
word, The young Ltalian rose, white and 
panting. My hustand looked from him 
towards me with aamile of bitter amuse- 
ment. ‘| told you #9,’ he said, ina 
voice whieh | had learned to 
weli, and to dread. 

“'Time has proved meright! May I 
ask whether you have your 
preparations for departure with your lover, 


com pleted 


and whether lean be of any assistance to 


you? Pray command me! Iam quite at 
youor serv eo. tel eve me 
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in | 
| Claire's ears like a human volee crying in 
Sister Agnes | 


know #0 
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band stood likea rock, and the smile never 
left his lips. 

“*Thanks!’ he said. ‘But for this biow 
I would have let you go unpunisbed, bat 
this makes my course delightfully easy. 
You will find my second awaiting you on 
your return home; but, pray do not iet 
me hurry you! You two will still have a 
great deal to say to each other, and, with 
all apologies for such an impertinent in- 
trusion, [ take my leave.’ I heard no more, 
for I fellin afaint I wasill for weeks, 
unconscious mostof the time A child 
was born to me during that time When 
I was well enough to be told the truth, | 
learnt that my little one was dead.” 

Her voice broke with a sob for an in- 
stant, and Claire’s tears rolled down her 
cheeka. 

“A ferwarda, they told me that the man 
who loved me so madly, and pitied me so 
tenderly, bad been killed by my husband. 
He had declared my innocence, my com. 
plete ignorance of his love, my perfect 
blamelessness; but my husband had 
laughed incredulously and believed me 
guilty. 

“The loea of my child, the murder my 
husband committed—for it was no leas 
than murder—nearly kilied ma | prayed 
to die night after night, as others pray to 
live, bat (iod, in His merey and in His 
pity, would not hearme! When I grew 
stronger they brought me a letter from 
my husband. It was as courteous as if it 
had come from a lawyer or a friend. 

“He would never see me again; I should 
remain his wifeon one aryndition—that | 
should never bear his name If I would 
consent to this proposal he would make 
me a liberal allowance; if not, he would 
sue for divores, and bring shame upon me 
and my widowed mother.”’ 

“Can such men exist ?” said Claire, 

“Yea,” responded Sister Agnes, “and 
women make them what they area | 
wrote to my husband and told him that | 
would never bear his name again, that | 
would accept no help from him, and I sent 
him my wedding ring.” 

“Yea, yea!” murmured Claire 
then ?"’ 

“Then | began my new life; 1 nad very 
little money and no frienda. I could not 
go home; | knew nothing of the worid 
with which I had to fight; how hard a fight 
thatis, you bave learned, dear. There 
were days when I tasted np tood, there 
have been nights when I have lain awake 
with the cold. 

‘“T have lived with the poorest of the 
poor, the most wretched of the wretched, 
and | have found that there were sorrows 
deeper than mine, anguish more keen 
than ever I had suffered. I foend heroes 
and | 6roines in the gutters; martyract 
the slums, 

“Tcame of an old Puritan stock, Claire, 
and my heart, which | thought had been 
frozen or turned to stone, meitted at the 
sight of 80 much misery. Ah, dear, if the 
rich only knew! It ts not because they are 
ao unfeeling that so little Is«done for the 
poor, It Is because they an not know. 

‘One day | was taking some neediework 
home to the man who kept a host of slaves 
like myself, slaves more wretched and 
more crueily treated than anyin foreign 
lands, to free whom wespend so 
millions, 


“Ania 


many 


‘“? was ill and half starved, and I fainted 
on the way. When | came 
Mercy was bending 
mete the Home. 
for it wasa Home. 
of rest and peace. 

“Some day, Claire, the world —this great 
Babylon of ours—wiil learn to know and 
value the work the Sisters of the Poor and 
Needy have done and are doing. 

“Tt im too apt to sneer and laugh at our 
black garb; it does not understand that 
we wear itas auniform which we have 
taught the wretched and the miserabie to 
respect and love. 

“T told the Sisters of 
ing the names,as | have conceaied them 
from you, They asked me to join them; | 
consented willingly, gratefully. The day 
I puton the Sister's dreas | left the paat 
behind me, relinquished tn very truth the 
name my husband had given 


to, a Sister of 
over me Nhe took 
rightly called, 
To me it was a heaven 


It was 


my story, conceal 


me, and iw 


| came— Sister Agnes’ 
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Seen By The Coppice. 
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tHE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


| James Vivian bad set before him one ob. 


ject in life—that of making a fortune for 
his child, of removing 
path way all the thorns and briars through 
which he himeelf had fought bis way to 
success. 
Perhaps 


Mr. Vivian had sometimes acted on the 


| principle of the end justifying the means; 


but, in any case, the desired result was 
attained, and the proud father saw his son 
(who has been educated an befitted his 
parent's improved circumstances) beir to 
afine property and ample fortune, apd 
mixing freely and easily in the society 
which rather tolerated than accepted bis 
father. 

There was even a whisper of an advan 
tageous marriage with one of the daugh- 
tere of a neighboring county magnate 
Then came an awful blow. 


from the boy's | 


in accomplishing this object | 


|; atthe newcomer'’s firm seat and steady 


The young beir, after a prolonged “run” | 


with the hounds, met with an “awkward 
spill’ returning bome in the dusx of a 
winter's afiernoon; and was found, many 
bours later, lying with a broken neck at 
the bottom of « deep dry ditch, into which 
be had been thrown. 

The shock literally killed the father. In 
popular parlance, Mr. Vivia. “never beid 


up his head again,” and going abroad only 


survived his son afew montha, The pro 
perty—in defauit of a will —passed to Lis 
| ‘“nextokin,” a nephew with whom Mr. 


 wasatypicnl “hunting morning’ in 


Novemter. The winter had set in un 


| ueually early that year, and prewature | 
frosta hed more (han once nipped the fox 
hunter's pleasures, 

All the frequenters of the covert side 
balled this day s change to “open weather," | 
even though acoom panied with oocastonal | 
drizales of chilly rain; ‘“‘eoider even than 
aetual frost and snow,’ ase Lhe latest arrival } 
at the meet shiveringly reflected. | 

Curtous looks were cast on this gentic- 
man as hersiowly rie up Country folk 
are proverbially inquisitive alout their 
neighbors, and Hubert Stanton was per 
sonally Unknown loevervonein the place, 
having only recently, and, as it wera, ac 
cidentally, inberited the property of 
which he had Just taken possession. 

For many generations the Hail nad been 
in the ownership of one family, but finan 
celal embarrasaments inherited, 
some selfinflieted by personal extrava- 
cance - had obliged the last representative | 
of this line to sell bis estate, | 

The purchaser was « shrewd business 
man, who had bad some previous finan 
clal transactions with Sir Antony Well- | 
and probabiy, the neighbors 
whispered, obtained the property on very 
favorable terma. 

Shortly before the aale, Sir Anthony, 
who waa # widower, had lost bis only 
daughter in a tragically sudden manner, 
and this circumstance, combined with his 
monetary involvements, may have had 
some influence in tnducing him to close 
so Leastily with Mr Vivian's offer for the 
and 





wood, ~ 


property, t leave England alto. 
wether. 
However hard «a bargain the new pur- 


obawser had driven for the estate, the entire 


| imade money for a time 
| sheepfarmn, and 





noighborbood profited 
owners, 

The Wellwood family bad been chroni- 
cally addicted to living beyond their | 
means; and, in Sir Anthony's days, the 
family @mbarrasements were 


by the change of 


becoming | 


acute, | 
Sic Anthony had pearly outrun the 
eredit of the long-suffering ioeal trades 


folk; the Hall, like the estate, bore evi 
dent tokens of ite owner's impecuniosity, 
and things within doors and without were 
going to wreck and ruin, as the old ser- | 
vants often lamented. 

Now under the new state of affairs, al! 
was chauged. lt Mr. Vivien, ae ili. | 
natured folke said, ‘“*had never known of a 
grandfather of his own,” he at ieast | 
evinced that respect for other people's | 
grandfathers whiet is often shown by the 
new men who purchase old acres 

No dutiful deseendaat of the old tamily 
could bave renovated and restored the old 
place with a more respect‘ul regard to it« 
former associations and traditions: Mr. 
Vivian even carrying his complaisanee so 
far as to retain all the old servant, and 
pay them far better and more regularly 
than their former masters bad ever done. 

Schools were bullt, new cottages ereciad, | 
improvements carried out 


every where; 


for Mr. Vivian waa, in Wuth, moet desirous 
of posing se a model landowner and 
country gentien an, lew for hie own «aks 
than for that of his niy som, whom the 

et, grave, seil-made man reqdl with ar 
nienaily and paesion wt few. eve the 
v ? = Tw ¥ nderstiouni 

ver nce *y ing Witla, w he tots! 
giving hie my Dirth heat |S! away, 


| arrival at the Hall, should put in 


| his 


Vivian had kept up the scantiest of inter 
course for years. 
For Hubert Stanton had been somewhat 


| asocial failure, and men who have made 


their own way successfully in 
have secant patience for such, 
among their own kindred 


the world 


Stanton had tried hit hand at many 
callings, and been prosperous in none. 
He had knocked about the world « good 


deal, served a while in the Cape Mounted 
Rifles, dabbled = in mining adventures, 
inan Australian 
been ruined by a senaen 
of drouth. 


Then he tried orange growing in Flor 


|) ida, from which occupation he was unex- 


pectedly recalled to England 
ling news that he had 
wealthy kinsman he had been 
already indebted for many loans; albeit, 
such aids had always been grucig 
ingly bestowed. 

It eannot be sald that 
thus unexpectedly coming into hie king 


by the start. 
become heir to the 
to whom 


most 


| «fom, wasas happy as he might have teen 


in his good fortune, He experienced ali 
the shyness and loneliness of the returned 
eoloniet settiing down amid 


and unfamiliar eurroundings. 


utterly now 

Very little of bis thirty four years of tife 
had been passed in hngland, none of them 
in the country places of his native land: 
“onked,’" aa Seoteh 
folk say, on fret taking possession of his 
new property. 


and he felt strangely 


The loss of Mr. Vivian's Iibera subaecrip 
tion to the loeal bunt 
matter for the M. Fk. H., and great was the 
anxiety of the neighborhood—or at least 
of the sporting portion of it-—-to know 
whether the new owner of the Hall was 
likely to do his duty with regard to sup- 
porting the hunt as well as the other local 
institutions. 

That Mr 


had been a serious 


Stanton, two days after his 


an «ap 
pearance at the meet, was hailed asa good 
omen, and thé master promptly rode up 


and introduced bimself and several of the 
local magnates, and was relieved to hear 
that the present owner of the Hal! was 


prepared to waik In his uncle's footatepe 
as regarded all financial 
ments. 

In truth, Hubert felt himseif ao hope 
lessliy ignorant regarding the usages of 
English country society, that he clung to 
predeceseor’s exauple as his safest 
guide; and, baving learned trom his stew- 
ard that bis uncle and cousin “never 
missed attending a meet,”’ decided to make 
his own appearance at this one. Fresh 
from the genial climate of Fiorida, the day 
was an unteniptling oné upon which to 
venture oul. 

The scent, like the day, was oold, and 
whiie waiting about in the 


local 


drizzie fora 


| *find,’’ Hubert inwardiy moralized upon 


the eccentricity of the taste which can find 
delight in the chase of Reynard, but had 
the discretion to keep these beretical opin- 


ions to himeaeif There waa the neual 
“field.’’ 

The genuine sportsman of all ranke, the 
dilettante hunters who found the meet a 
pleasant ox ise for encounter ne country 
neighbors, the aprinkiing if pretty gir 

era, ihe mfortabie looking aciies 
nh pony carriages come lo see “the young 
foik enjow themselvea,”’ snd everyone ex 
cept Hubert seemed to know everyone 


| 


| scarmper after a fox; and having attended 
' the 


eapecially | 


| over 


| dulged him with as hearty a gallop over 


tlubert Stanton, | 


arrange | 


eine, and to be upon the friendliest terms 
with one another. 

“I shall let the Ha!! as soon as I can, and 
go abroad to some cheerful place for the 
winter,”’ thought the new comer, as he 
waited with ill-suppreased impatience for 
the fox tw break away; these thoughts 
being fortunately inaudible to bis neigh- 
bors. 

“Hark away,” came at last; and, like « 
string of beads, when the string is broken, 
“the field’’ were speeding after the hounds 
and their quarry. 

Like most coloniatsa, Hubert was a good, 
if mot «a graceful, rider, and was weil 
mounted on a serviceable nunter; for Mr. 
Vivian's stables, like everything else 
about the Hall, had been admirably ap 
potnted, 

The master had cast an approving glance 


hands, although it was rather a disap 
pointinent to note that Hubert had no ap 
parent desire to “ride straight,” and was 
not above availing himself of a handy 
gate to avoid an awkward leap, or even of 
making a detour for the sake of a conveni 
@ut bit of tarnpike road. 

in truth, Hubert, who had ridden more 
than one race with death during his colo 
nial career, saw bo possible reason for 
risking himeelf or hia horse in a mad 
meet purely out of complaisance to 
new neighbors, had no intention of 
dashing over ditches and hedge and gate, 
on the back of a horse whom he had only 
mounted that morning, and of whose 
manners be found himeelf ignorant. 

An exhilarating gallop over the open 
wasall very well, but as the chase ran 
less attractive ground, Hubert was 
content to let the field sweep past 
him, and even to drop outof sight without 
reluctanca, 

“I have done my duty for to-day, at any 
rate,’’ reflected the new squire, mentally 
widing the profane reflection, “and what 
rot the whole thing is after all.’”’ 

“Menmnon,”’ the horse, picked up his 
eare and looked wistfully after the distant 
re? coats, It was not thos that his former 
had followed the hounds; and, 
though his rider, on turning his head toa 
convenient atretch of open common, in- 


thie 


well 


owners 


the smooth turf as ever a horse could 
desire, still this was but a repetition of the 
exercising over the downs, familiar to 
Memnon when a foal at the trainer’s, and 
lacked all the pomp and glorious cirecum- 
stancein which a good hunter, like his 
rider, takes such delight when the pair 
speed merrily after the hounds 

Couid Memnon have spoken, he might 
have uttered many contemptuous refiec- 
ions upon his new owner, for all bis light 
bands and well poised balance in the sad- 
die. Kut Stanton was fortunately ignor- 
ant, both of the spoken criticiamsa of the 





field before him, and the silent reflections 
of the horse beneath him. 

The brief November afternoon was be- 
ginning to drawin, when Stanton sud 
denly realized that he had lost his way. 
Thies was no very alarming incidentin an 
English rural neighborhood, as the ex- 
colonist reflected with a smile, remember- 
ing what ‘lost in the bush’? had once 
stood for in one of his Own earlier exper- 


lencea. * 


A very brief ridein any direction now 
inust bring him to a cottage or to some 
passer-by who could direct him home 
wards; whither the failing rain and gath- 
ering must decide him to ride, as soon as 
be knew in which direction the Hall lay. 

“Il wish | knew whieh way to take,” 
said Stanton to himself, halting at the 
junction of four cross roads, one of which | 
skirted a coppice for some distance, 

Suddenly—hbhad she emerged from the 
wood 7—Stanton observed a lady, mounted 
upon a very powerful looking biack horse, 
siowly passing down this road, some little 
way before him. The figure looked 
shadowy in the twilight, bat was dis- 
tincaly visibie. 

To call after the lady seemed discourte 
ous, but Stanton quickened bis horse’s pace, 
intending to ridé up and ask her to direct 
him, or rather would have quickened it 
but for Memnon's strange behavior. 

The old groom at the Hail had given his 
horse the highest character for temper as 
well as for spirit. 

“You may ride him in a skein of wool, 
20 to speak, and he ain’t to be beat here 
abouts for taking a fence or a hedge,”’ was 


thie worthy’s eulogiam;: praise certain) y 


therto 





jJustined by the hunter's beha 


i ow Memnon, who had previously 


evinced a decided reluctance to 


by the coppice, came to 
an absolute deadiock when within a few | 


turn into 


the marrow liane 
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dozen yards of the solitary hurse 
and neither whip nor spur could 
one step on ward. age him 

Stanton had had too much ex perienes o; 
vicious horses abroad to lose his temper 
with his recaicitrant steed, though, at the 
same time, he was “not going to be bea 
by a jibber,” as he mentally remarked. 

By mingled coaxing and authority be 
strove to force the animai to 
after some while succeeded in | 
the horse to move forward, but too late to 
accomplish his intention of asking bie 
way. 

On looking down the road, saw thet 
the lady had dieappeared, having doa 
less ridden out of sight while be and 
Memnon were settling their quarrei, 

“1 may as well ride after the giri ail the 
same; I shall catch her up in a minate or 
two,” thought the young man, urging on 
his still reluctant steed. ae 

For, though Memnon now ochsented to 
advance along the road, the animal did so 
with an odd and suspicious air, sniffing 
again and again, and starting aside at every 
rustic or movement in the leafless boughs 
amid which the rain was beginning to 
patter beavily. 

“If | werein the Transvaal, in jaager, | 
should say that there were wild animais 
prowling about, and that the brate knew 
it,” thought Stanton, puzzied by the huo- 
ter’s singular conduct. “But what can 
Memnon be frightened of here, for trigb- 
tened of something I believe he ia.” 

Nervousness is infectious even from 
beast to man, and, absurd as be knew the 
sensation to be, Stanton felt a disagreeable 
esriness steal over him as he rode down 
the dark liane overhung by the trees from 
the spinney, and experienced a sensation 
of relief as the road emerged upon a broad 
track of moorland. 

Here, a little way in front, was the 
strange horsewoman still riding serenely 
on, her tall graceful figure showing dis- 
tinct against the sky. 

Hubert suddenly remembered that be 
had certainly not seen this girl at the 
meet. He had noted that all the ladies 
there wore hats much resembling those of 
the men, while the horsewoman before 
him waa more gracefully, if lees fashiona- 
bly attired, with a riding dressof ample 
drapery, and a shady hat with a long 
drooping feather. 

She sat her horse to perfection, and the 
animal she rode was a noble specimen of 
hia kind. The tady and her steed were 
moving swiftly forward, but with s kind 
of gliding motion, and, perhaps, owing to 
the softness of the turf, no sound of hoots 
was heard. 

Again Memnon came to an abrupt pause, 
bat only fora moment. As if resolved to 
show himself possessed of every variety of 
equine vice, the “jibber” suddenly trans 
formed himeelf into a “‘bolter.”’ 

Laying beck his ears the horse made 8 
sudden dash forwards, apparently start 
ling the lady’s steed before him, for this 
animal also broke intosa gallop. Wildly, 
madly did Memnon career along despite 
his rider’s efforts to stop bim, and equally 
wildly did the horse woman ahead gallop 
away. 

At least, as Stanton remarked, the lady 
seemed by no means disconcerted by the 
mad pace at which she was riding, and the 
road being level and clear, he decided to 
give Memnon his head and let him tire 
himself out with his gallop. 

On, on, sped the riders, the lsdy still 
keeping well ahead, and Stanton reflected 
on what a singular race he was thus, - a 
way, running. It was amazing to bim 
that the girl appeared to make no effort to 
check or control her steed, which was g#l- 
loping at as great or even a greater rate 
8 than was Memnon. 

Saeaae before in bis life had Stanton 
ridden at such « pace, and that was when 
racing from the flames of & burning 
prairie, when his horse like bimeelf bad 
understood that death would be the pen- 
alty of delay. 

The aaa ee was making was siready 
beginning to distress the gallant hunter 
which Stanton bestrode; yet the — 
persisted in pressing on, though wi : 
heaving flanks and panting breath; 0® 
the girl on the black horse was — 
on in front as lightly and as rapidly * 
bird. 

A strange sudden terror began — 
Stanton, a sensation which he could B 
ex piain. ; 

“There ia some deviltry here, 
claimed, suddenly making ® frantic eff 


' he ex- 
ort 


to) pull op his horse the 

as if the words bad caught be! ear es 
girl tarned round and waved _ cine 
the young man as though ‘2 went 
greeting, and, sick with horror, Stan” 


bé 
staggered in his saddle, and slipped ” . 











ground. For the pale sod béautiful face 
turned apon bim was chat of the dead. 
Freed from bis rider Memnon made a 
desperate leap forwards. Stanton, as he 
fel] heavily om the heath, knew no more. 

. 


Was it minutes or bours before the 
young man recovered consciousness, and 
foand bimeeif, aninjared save by a few 
praises, lying ow the quiet heath, with no 
trace of hisown horse oro! that awful 
rider and ber phantom steed? The rain 
had ceased, the clouds cleared away, and 
the stars were bright above him. 

Staggering to his feet, Stanton looked 
about for Memnon, and walked forward 
in search of the animal. A few steps 
brought him tothe edgeof avery deep 
chalk pit, and bere, by the light of the 
rising moon, Stanton bebeld his goud 
hunter tying motioniess at the bottom of 
the declivity. 

He cautiously made his way down the 
precipitous sides of the chalk pit to dis- 
cover, as be bad expected, that the horse 
bad broken its neck in ita fall, and was 
stone dead. 

Of that other rider there was no trace, 
How he stumbled up the pit again, how 
he found his way home (only about a mile 
or two distant, as it proved) Stanton 
never clearly knew; bat he arrived at the 
Halli late in the evening, worn-out and ex- 
hausted, to the great relief of the alarmed 
servania, some of whom had already 
sailiad out in varions directions to look 
for him. 

Old Larry Owen, the Irish butler, who 
had lived im the family in Sir Antony’s 
days, had provided a comfortable meal 
and a blazing fire to meet bis weary mas- 
ter; and Stanton sank thankfally into the 
arm-chair beside the snug hearth, and ate 
and drank with avidity before entesing 
into details regarding his ad ventures, 

“| don’t know what allied the brute,’”’ he 
remarked.after telling Larry how Memnon 
had first jibbed, then bolted. ‘“‘He raced 
like mad after a lady on a black horse.”’ 

Seated comfortably in his own home, 
the supernatnral terror which had attack- 
ei him died away, and Stanton had suc- 
ereded in persuading himself that the face 
he had fancied he had bebeid waa a mere 
iiinsion brought before his dazzling eyes 
by the fall from his horse, 

Kat Larry’s behavior startied him again. 
The oid butler turnen as pale as death, 
dropped a spoon he was abont to lay on 
the table, and crossed himself fervently. 

“Saints preserve ua!’’ he said, in a trem. 
bling voice, ‘and is she walking again ? 
Aye, ‘tis the 20:h day of November, sure 
enough.’” 

“What do you mean, you old simple- 
ton?’ sald Stanton, testiiy, annoyed to 
finda kind of confirmation thus given to 
the apparition which he was trying to 
disbelieve. 

It was only after much coaxing and 
questioning that Larry could be induced to 
relate his tale; given, at last, with many 
thakings of the head, and devcut appeals 
the “powers above.” riéfiy told, the 
facta were these : — 

Nir Anthony Wellwood, who had been 
left a widower very shortly after his mar- 
riage, had but one child—a daughter. Hor 
“6X had been a grievous disappointment 
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ago cut him off from the expenses of en- 
tering into any local society. 

He bad iatterly, as Larry remarked, 
spent much of his time in London, where 
he kept up a smaii bachelor flat to which 
he was constantly running up, and was 
satisfied, having provided her with a 
chaperon, who was half maid and half com- 
panion, to “keep her company,” to leave 
his daughter at the Hall, as he bad done in 
her juveniie days, forgetful that Dians 
was now no longer a child but a woman, 
and a very beautiful one. 

Diana herself was apparently satisfied to 
remain in the old solitude and obscurity, 
eve, after her eighteenth birthday had 
passed—a date when maidens of ber rank 
in life usually look to come out in society. 

It happened by chance that Sir Antony 
was one day riding with his daughter, and 
overtook a gentioman whose horse had 
met with an accident. 

Recognizing the dismounted equestrian 
as a neighbor—a young nobleman who 
had recently inherited an estate near—NSir 
Antony had courteously offered the shelter 
of his stable, which was close at hand, to 





the lame steed; an offer gladly accepted 
by the animal’s owner, who had been 
greatly struck by Diana’s lovely face. 

The acquaintance thus accidentally 
made, rapidly ripened into intimacy, until | 
local society was startied to iearn that the 
best match of the country bad fallen to | 
the lot of Diana Wellwood. 

Lord Wyvern was very young, new to | 
the neighborhood, and desperateiy in love | 
with his beautiful fiancee; if any spiteful | 
or envious whispers reache! his eara, he 
was utterly deaf and Ineredulous to them. | 

The two young people were engaged, | 
and all seemed to be going smoothly, un- | 
tilone day Mr. Vivian, who occasionally | 
visited Sir Antbony on business matters, | 
came to the Hall. 

Strangely enough Mr. Vivian had been | 
intimately acquainted with Lord Wy- 
vern’s father and had been oneof the 
young man’s trustees during hia minority; 
his work having only terminwted about a 
twelvemonth before, when the young 
nobleman bad attained his majority. 

Diana Wellwood had aiways nourished 
a strange dislike to Mr. Vivian. He wasa 
widower, and had persecuted her to marry | 
him. Kut she turned a deaf ear to all bis | 
advances, until at last he threatened he | 
would be revenged upon her. 

Diana mistrusted him, and, rightly or | 
wrongly, accused him of intentionally as 
sisting ber father to add to bis embarrass- 
ments in order te obtain more complete 
controi over bis affairs. 

‘Father, that man is coveting the #a- 
tate, and means to force you to s#el/ it to 
him,” the girl had ex¢ciaimed one day, 
with an odd outburst of worldly wisdom, 
born perhaps of her precious “knocking 
about” in all kinds of company. 

Sir Antony had pooh poohed at har for a | 
foolish child, but had not altogether for- | 
gotten her words. 

“] bate that man; | know he is my 
onemy,”’ the girl bad once cried to her 





| companion; who remembered the words 


afterwards. 
No one ever knew the actual facta of the 
events which culminated In so awful a 


| tragedy. 


to her father, who had never particularly | 


‘aréed about her, and had left her to “run 
wild,” as the neighbors phrased it. 

Diana Weliwood grew upan extremely 
heantiful giri—proud and wilfal, with lit- 
Ue education save what she had picked up 


KOvernesses, who tarried in turn at the 
Hall until their pupil quarreiled with 
them, or they wearied of the situation. 

Like her classic namesake, Diana was 
devoted to sport, she loved dogs and 
horses, was a fearless rider, and, indeed, 
was “asight too much in the stables,’’ as 
old Larry sighed. 

As long as she was notin his way, Sir 
Antony took very littie heed how his 
daughter ce-upied her time; and Diana 
was suffered toride about the country 


Mr. Vivian arrived atthe Hall one day 
Ww transact business with Sir Antony, and 
the latter exultantly announced his daugh 
ter’s brilliant prospects 

“Then | heard Mr. Vivian cry out, ‘That 
shall never be,’ "’’ said oll Larry, “and he 


from | and the masater whisked Into the study; 
rom & succession of inferior and cheap | 


and there, for over an hour was they 
under Jock and key. What iies Mr. Vivian 
trumped up, i don’t know, but at last the 
mashter broke out like a madman roaring 
for Mise Di to go to him, and she went 


| down the passage wilh a face as white as 


= and where she liked, sometimes at- | 
*nled by her young groom, more often | 
alone, picking up acquaintances as she | 


Listed and doing as she pleased. 

Bitnea *aints above only knew that there 
"no harm in the poor darlint, barrin’ 

ist ZhOTrance and girl nonsense,”’ went 

But nigh “No, I'll never believe it. 

, ai ways say if trouble and sorrow 

_ ome, it would have been Sir Antony’s 


bein’ upin town, dicing and 
, 


On « 


wr 


and eavin’ his fine handsome 
. *“gbter here alone with niy @ 
“nh about her own age, compan 
Siie@ her, t« keep her compan y 


! her 


Ant 


eA bairn !’ 


ny *¢mbarrassmentsa had long 


death. I’m—— Weill,” continued the old 
butler, with a burst of candor, “I'll be 
true with your honor; | just hid mysei! 
round the corner of the passage t) wait — 
and listen. And there was ioud and 
angry words in the study, and angry and 
indignant answers from Miss Di, and then 
presentiy’—and Larry broke off to cross 
himself devoutliy—‘the door was flung 
open, and | beard Sir Antony's voice—an 
awful thing  hear—cursing bis own 
child. He was a violent man, your honor; 
and, saving your presence, always more 
ready with his carses than bis prayers. 
Miss Diana walked outof the room with 
her head high and her face white and set 


Then she turned om the threshold and 
BDOKG t er athe Mr 
“= ’ 

fa ¢ “« 7 ree 
a 6 + a Tr) 

me be repaid upon ¥ and your lescen 
dants I leave this house which my father 


tells me I have disgraced,’ and she lsaghed 
such an awful laugh, ‘leave it to-day for 
ever.’ Sir, I never set eyes upon the poor 
distraught creature alive again.’”’ 

“She committed suicide ?”’ 

“Accidental death, the jintiemen as the 
jury brought it in,” said Larry drily 
“The poor darlint had just come tn from 
her ride, when her father called to her, 
and she walked straight beck to the door 
where her horse was still waiting, and 
jumped on bis back and rode away. 


1 was too amazed like to stop her. She 


was found—some hours afterwards—«he 


and her horse together, lying dead at the 
bottom of tne chalk pit, where I beliewe 
your honor saw her thie very biewrd 
night. Then Sir Antony went abroad, 
and Mr. Vivian bought the estate. 

“The ‘accident,’ as they called it, hag- 


pened just fifteen years ago this very day. | 


And, sir,’’ aided the old man. c>sing 
closer to Stanton, and sinking his voice t% 
a whisper, “it’s just a year agone to day 


since young Mr. Arthur met bis ‘eeckdenmt’ | 


—out riding—and to-day, you.” 

“The curse was a good many years tak 
ing effect, at least,’’ said Manton, with an 
attempt to laugh off the matter. 

“Sir,’’ sald the old man, solemnly, 
“if that young lady's wild words were 
heard above, the curse fell Just af the 
time when it would come heaviest. 

“Mr. Vivian wouldn't have sorrowed «=o 
much to have lost his son eartier, a he 
did just when he washis pride and bis 
joy; and the poor young jintieman, afther 
making the grand marriage, too, a sii 
foiks said. 
with another shake of hie head, ‘that «he 
led the young masther—as she tried tr de 
your honor—into takin’ the leap thet 
killed him.” 

“Perhaps my uncle was right Ia what 
he did, after all,’’ said Stanton sturdiiy. 

“That’s as may be, sir; I'm not pone 
Mias Diana’s judge, nor the late masther’s 
either. Kut the poor young colleen waa, 


anyway, deeply sinned against—aend may | 
larry with- | 


Heaven rest her soul,” and 
drew from the apartment. 
Whether the 


the young man’s adventore in the hunt 
ing-field resulted in a sharp attack of 


| (elem, seetal, and wood can 
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‘Scientific and Useful. 


Lars Savina.—Lifesavers are now ex- 
perimenting with a sheet-iron kite, de 
*aned toenabie distressed ebips to com- 
»onieste with the shore. 

Sometrcat Aip.—Mr. Lawson Tait, the 
wellknown Birmingham doctor, has de 
“geed an instrument whereby the electric 
carrent is applied for the surgical arrest of 
+ <omed img. 

Tas Kr« —The moisture of the eye isa 
gee@ecine «ni vent. Many persone have 
geome to bed troubled with a foreign «ub 
tance im the eye, and have waked up in 
the morning to find it gone In many 
caw of Ubis kind the foreign matier has 
bees diweolved by the moistare of the eye. 

(=evewr.—It in maid thata good cement 
for jetming parts of apparatus, etc., which 
* permanentiy eolid and waterproof, and 
which resists heat, olls, and acida, is made 
by mizing concentrated glycerine with 
Sasty-powdere’ litharge to a thick paste. 
be cemented 


| Iegether with It 


Suwon a — By far the best method of sup- 


| peeing the smoke nuisance is to improve 


the coaptustion in a furnace. A device re 
cemtiy tried in (ilasgow consists of a door 
of peculiar construction that sete up 
@idies im the gases, and thus deiays the 


| peegress of theamoke until it has been 


| bareed ap. 


Practical testa showed the 
| moomw€ eatielactory results. 


| VTawrremarune—A new invention is an 


It’s my belief,” added Larry | 


{ 


fever, “the result of the shoek of the tall,” 


as the doctor opined, and Stanton wae 


bis nerves had received on the ore sion. 
He never alluded to the subject again. 
even to old Larry. But during some 
weeka of confinement to the house, the 
ex-colonist had ample time to weary of 
rural life in Kngiand—in the winter—and 


‘hie firat visit to London was to instruct 


his lawyers not to let, but if pessibie te 


|sell, a property to which he had—fee 


various reasons—conceived a strong <= 


| like. 


Mueh to the regret of the neighhborheorst 
the new squira—from whormn better thing» 
hrd been looked for—ieftt Fenceshire «i 
most as #00n a4 he had come t» it; and, 
worst of all, sold the estate to what the 
M.F.H. irreverently called “three old tah 


| bies,”’ a trio of wealthy maiden ladies who 


wished to settle down in a country piace. 

They were “serious,” and set their faces 
against all manner of amusements, an the 
county was no better off for siety then 
when Sir Antony had occupied the Hall 

“They talk of bequeathing the estate to 
a nephew, | hear,’”’ grumbied the diseom 
solate chief of the hunt, “se perhaps —onme 
day—we shail have a decent subecriter 
again at the Hall. 

‘But the old ladies are a4 tough as malls, 
and the eldest isn’t much over seventy 
st) there’s not much good likely te ome 
to the hunt from that quarter during my 
mastership.’’ 

If, as old Larry beileved, peor Inana’+ 
restiess spirit “walked’’ (or rode) still, a 
was not likely to harm the present owners 
ot the Hall. 

They seldom ever used any other ve 
hicie than the pony carriage, in whieh 
they pottered about the estate, distritar- 
ing tracta and good s#dvics among ai\ the 
cottagera. 

The “‘curse’’ may have ended with the 
vacation of the (perhaps rather ii. gotten 
estate by the Vivian farnily 

In any case, there was no farther traii 
tion of the reappearance of the #peetra 
horsewoman which Mr. Stanton aiway* 
believed he had seen by the coppiee that 
November afternoon. 
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I~ countiess different ways pe * /- 
nderstand éach otber, attrit 
me ives wi ri never art ate? tien - 
then respond yY (heir wi 
stalk . age . 
real fa a ! aracter & ‘ ~. 
‘ “ are ~prewe 
i4 are af NOTHIN npared w 
imaginary nes which are attribwuter! 
people wholly through meu neer+tan«! « 


| silent regarding any other “shock” whieh | 


etertrical apparatus in which sounds are 
pretaced by the changes in the circuit due 
t variations of tempersture. Its use is to 
meueure temperature in a distant or inac 
commible place; at the bottom of a pond, for 
imetance For obtaining deep-sea tem pers 
teres it ie useful, and it may aiso prove of 
great service in the ventilation of bualiid- 
img, for by this instrument the tempers- 
tare of amy foom in a wuliding can be 
regietered om a dial piaced in the hall. 
The actentific uses of the thermophone, a 
it be called, are obvious, and it will be of 


apparition Stanton be | eat aid to icints in determining the 
lieved he had seen was real or imaginary, | pays end 


fectausiions in the temperature of the anil 
' amd the difference in tem perature bet ween 
the water at the surface and that at ihe 
ites of ponds or lakes. 


Farm and tbarden. 


Pe sr.—If onmebalf of the fruit of a 
bestily laden tree is removed by picking, 
the remainder will be of better quality 
and ale produce as many bushels a# 
theagh «ll of the fruit had remained on 
tne ives 

Tes (xotcarn —l pon the fitting of the 
omar depends much of the work done ty 
tee bores Whilleacoliar may not cause 
orem, pel iimey be very uncomfortahbie 
Tee odlar, and also the harness, should 
tw made to fit the horse perfectly. 





“tacwine.—It requires akill to prey, 
erly “teck bay or straw, and the work 
eheald mot be entrusted to one who has# 
bet oo experience, for upon the excei 
lewee of the work dependa the serurity 
eed prvtection of the crops from the 
Weelver. 

Sueaear Kot.—Dr. Saulie, a member of 
the Pasteur Inuetitute of Algiers, has just 
iesetrewect a2 vaeorine which Wilt prevent 
sheep ret. He has made meny Gaper 
memtia, which he deciares to be conclusive 
All of Ube vaccinated sheep geta very miid 
attera of tbe disease and recover. 

PF eae <a.—A lazy individual has invent 
@t « Geviee for sutomaticsiiy feeding hie 
hores, and this he bas done by means of 
am aterm ciock. He tas found that bi« 
here wants to be fed ata lime when he 
want> w te in bed, and this baa been ar 
renge( for by comnmecting the alarm wiih 
aalitde, whieh allows the grain & run 
inreegt « eheot into the manger. 

IeencTicipes —Arsenate of lead i+ «a new 
jae iiegde, apd was diseovered in iné is 
MereecUseltts, in the allemnpt te extery 
sete ibe gipey moth. When used in 


portieme of from | te i pounds & 
<= oe of water it can be salely appsdemi t 
;*+ae “4 Gaver a white coming of tie 
trees thu ind aLivig Gaven that hate 
- “| Trsaye ana inom 
ar, ; - ai faut err ~ 
gree 
—_— 
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Of Fault-Finding. 


Vanlt-fioding « «luxury in which we 
all may- and probaoly do- participate. 
it requires a yreat and searching effort 
A imagination Ww picture anybody #0 
wenn) on we despairing, bereft, or ignorant 
as to have mo epirit left for tinding fault. 
To get clear of the habit we must rire 
aterve itinte s high clear atmosphere of 
charity and allowance for human fail- 
nye, we cannot sink down by fancy into 
a state in which fault-finding no 
longer pommble. 

We usually think of fault-tinding as 


upon his own work the criticism from | finding over the ground of religion rep- 
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What hope is there for the se f-ruf- 
ficient mas who cannot bear to think 
his work is open ts improvement in the 
eyes of others? There is no hope; but 
there is almost « certainty that he is 80 
blinded by conceit or sore from self- 
consciousness as to be unable to pass 


_ which he detare other people. 


Nobody has « right to resent criticiem 
until he is certain that he bas done his 
best. After that point is reached, criti- 
ciem may become an unnecessary find- 
ing of fauit with a man’s natural limita- 


| tions, a« though one were to blame him 
for the shape of hie nose or his length | 
| of limb. 
but when can ome be assured that he | 


has done hia beet 7 (ertainly not while 
he is young, or antil he has had leisure 


| to pat forth deliberately hie full powers 


| by experience and long trial. 


after they been brought under control 
Satisfac- 


} 
| 


| correction and reproof as are absolutely 


tion i« fatal. When criticism stops, we | 


stop. That i# true op and down the 
scale of buman endeavor, and it is 
better to bear aw little disagreeable cavil- 
thee ill-natured 
fault-finding 


ehape even of 
uu 
under critiowm and correction. 

The men whe have approached pear- 


ling in 


than become restive 


| ent to perfection im their work will gen- 


burying iteelf with a multitude of small | 


concerns, but it often launches out upon 
(Juite a large 
nember of people talk a« if they could 
have tale an immense improvement on 
the general echeme of things had they 
been comeuited. They feel themsel ver 
able to give punnuts to Providence. 

it i rather curious that men who cul 
tivate this tone of intellectual and moral 
arroyance are usually either young and 
ignorant, or are in the «till more danyer 
cusly cockwure state of having a little 
a very litthe— knowledye and education, 
and fancying that they know all. 
of the oddest features of fault 
finding, especially when it takes high 
fight«, i that the people who indulge 
im it, these who arraign the natural hin- 
tory of the world and the collective wis- 
dom of their fellows, do so without any 
thought of how they individually would 
bear a esmilar scorching criticiem. 

The ne’er-do-well, who never fairly 
tackid an honest week's work 
life —erther from lack of stomach for ex- 
ertion of from want of skill that 


the widest prmmmible scale. 


{due 


feels 


| the 
| boulder 
i may endanyver a! 


im his | 


' 


he om quite entitled to tind fault in his | 


slip ahead ease with the best thought and 
eflort of bie yeneration. Indeed, as a 
rule, the incorrigible fault-finders are 
net the workers, for the workers are tow 
put into practice any 


tuey trying to 


betler jpimtir 
discovered, aud consequently have not 
lime ty waete on wild and wandering 
cries 

Ibut before we drift farther in the di 


recuon of a wholesale condemnation of 


| the 


that they think they have | 


fauit-fnding, we had better mark off the | 


evil trom allowable methods of calling 
attention to imperfections. There are 
al \emet two etages on the way towards 
fault-finding which no one will condemn 
¥y. correction and dignified re- 
proot, It is obvious that wherever train- 
og ws proceeding--and where is it not 
cing on among sensible people ?—there 
must be no hesitation in calling atten- 
thon to shortcomings, or progress wiil be 
very slow. 

(4H course there are short sighted peo- 
ple ia plenty who resent every hint that 
their work not ail that it ought to 
he and who do not stay, before they are 


name 


le 


odignant, to mark the shades of differ 
ene im feeling between those who pre 
came to criticise kindly and those who 
, fanit blank!l, hie resentment 
e* a Lemper Liat 
& mat woman as mediocre 
2 ' t im Mexiiccre 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


erally be to» be those who have 
had the keemest conse of the faults of 
their performances, and yet a hopeful- 
nese that would not be discouraged. 


} 
They have recoynized the difference be- | 


feststied 


tween for the wake of im- 
provement and the fault-finding that | 
gratifies a love of rebuke. Verhaps it) 
is eeldom that cur subject is regarded in | 


correctym 


this serious Way. 


t'sually we think of fault-finding only | esting at home among their children. 


as an ebaliitin of quick or variable 


lemper, a means of encape for a fit of | mental stores sufficient for both, let 
impatience that vught ty have been kept | them first provide for their own house- 
in check. We regard it as dealing chietly | hold. 
it is true that the | and make them happy at home, than to 


with ema!) things. 
power of annoyance in emall things is 
often altogether 
their value. 
men will suddenly develop an unlooked- 
for irritability when something goes | 
wrong with hue studs or 
That euch « paltry matter should have 


dirproportionate to | 


The sweetest-tempered of people—a place from which they will 
‘escape if they can. They will talk or 


buttonholes. | 
| danger. 


the power of deisying bim at an import- 


ant moment iv intensely irritating. He | 
would suffer @ serious check of hie plans 
With more equaninuity 

The very a the impedi- | 
ment aide to the annoyance, yvrit ip 
than a 

lutter 
once 


1h ism 
af 
dimagreentie 
theuvgh the 

Hie at 


yines to think whether this trivial 


whem le Oeeeore 
underi«a 
be- 
inter- 
ference couid bot have been prevented 
by foresight, and =» emily discovers an 
excuse for breaking out into fault-tind 
ing. This natural jaw of annoyance at 
trifles that thwart the will in inverse 
ratio te thes ompertance accounts for 
heyinning «of « youl deal of fault- 
findinry, and balnt doee the reat. 
of that 
recommended fault-tinding to certain 
disagreeable people i# that it vives an 
air of sellimpertance to the pompous 
andenowy. Who does not kuow the man 
who, traveling by rail, takes the officials 
to taek for the «maliest deliciencies, un- 
til the tore simple-minded of his fellow- 
passengers think he director at 
least ? 
It is the same man who habitually 
worries the waitere wherever he dines, 
and explains that he believes in ‘*keep- 
ing these people up to the mark.’ It is 


tity 


(ne the commsderations has 


‘capable never leaves him as it found 


his thoughts, purifying bis feelings, and 


_ time, if we live simply and wisely; as 


rather curius that this exacting and | 


uncomfortable fellow usually extorts the 
deference and attention that he desires 
«© long as he is financially able to play 
the superior, bat, should he fall, there 


sno Man more promptly and vigorously | 


kicked 

teligion, as jxrpularly understood, is 
an for fault-finding. 
(in the one hand are many who. 


authorized field 
feeling 


convinced that they are virtuous beyond 


the average ek witha natura ehary 

heme { Kigment upon those who are 
ene caret eir walk and conversa 
1 n ‘> Live ther hand there are the 


many who, whether they do or do not 
acknowledge their religious neighbors 
as better than themselves, feel inclined 
to resent any assumption of mora! su- 
periority, and to pick holes. 

Of course we do not imply that peo- 
ple who engage in « cross fire of fault- 


resent a majority, but they are suffi- 
ciently numerous to arrest the attention 
as types of those who do not “gently 
sean their fellow man.” Persistent 


fault finding of this and of every other | 


kind—the fault-flnding of irritability is 
seldum persistent—must be regarded as 
the outcome of a narrow ahd ungener- 
ous nature, for every word spoken in 
disparagement presupposes pain on the 
part of the one against whom the dis- 
paragement is launched. 

The kind-hearted and charitable often 
feel it a sore task to administer such 


necessary. They have tocall up thoughts 
of duty and justice to 1einforce their 
resolution when fault finding, however 
gentle, can no longer be wisely with- 
held. Of kind-heartednese or callous- 
ness, self-forgetfalness or self-import- 
ance, a wise sense of duty or indolent | 
ease, there are few better general tests 
than the way in which we practice, or 
avoid, or delicately use the indulgence 
of finding fault. 
—— Se 

L&T parents talk much and taik well 
athome. A father who is habitually 
silent in his own house may be in many 
respects a wise man; but he is not wise 
in his silence. We sometimes see pa- 
rents who are the life of every company 
which they enter, dull, silent, uninter- 


If they have not mental activity and 


It is better to instruct children 


charm strangers or amuse friends. A 
tilent house is a dull place for young 


think of being shut up there; and the 
youth who does not love home is in 


Tue real elevation of which man is 


him, It may or may not affect his sur- 
roundings, but it will always raise his 
character and transform him into a 
better or wieer or nobler man. No one 
can do this for him. It must be done, 
if at all, by the action of an inward 
force, enhancing his powers, uplifting 


elevating his aime. 

Ir is noble to bear like « hero the 
calamities of life, but it is ignoble to 
coutlinue Lo snffer under them when the 
time has arrived to triumph over them; 
and only an intelligent view of each 
case can revea! when that time has ar- 
rived. 


PreorLeE are apt to comfort them- 
selves with the thought that forgetful- 
ness is @ failing, not a vice; yet they 
should remember the maxim that vice 
ruins its tens, folly ite hundreds, bat 
forgetfulness its thousands. 


1 AM convinced, both by faith and ex- 
perience, that to maintain one’s self on 
this earth is not a hardship, but a pas- 


the pursuits of the simpler nations are 
still the sports of the more artificial). 





NEVER refuse to attend to your 
friend's mode of pointing out your er- 
ror. Enter without reserve into his 
mode of reasoning; the quicker will you 
succeed in detecting the fallacy, whether 
itis on your side or on his. 





It 


a high, solemn, aimost awful | 
thought for every individual man that | 
his earthly influence which has had 
a commencemer * never, through 
all ayes, be he the ery meanest, have 
an end 


CONFIDENTIAL CUORRESPOXS DEM). 


Gusstz.— Libel is Written; slander spox 
en; both consist in writing or ying some 
thing of another person lixely to hold =p tw 
ridicule or injare him in his business oF sorte; 
position. 


W. E. G.— The City of the Viciet Crows 
isn Athens; so-called from its being viteated ts 
the centre of the plain of Attics asd say 
rounded by « ring of hills, exceps Spon the 
south—which looks towards the ocean: and os 
the sun setting these hills take the mos¢ mar. 
velous violet tints. 


Rurr.ie.—The word Semitic is weed to 
distinguish certain Oriental peoples of dis 
tinct racial characteristics. The Jows are the 
best known of the Semites or Semitic race 
the other race to which the mass of the tn 
habitants of India, Europe, and Ameries be 
long is the Indo European or Aryas race. 

Per —Henry VIII. had six wives, viz, 
Catharine of Aragon, Anne Boleyn, Jane Sey. 
mour, Anne of Cleves, Catharine Howard asd 
Catharine Parr, who survived him. Hte fret 
and fourth wives were divorced from him 
Jane Seymour died « natural death, and Anne 
Boleyn and Catharine Howard were behemtet 


W. D.—“‘Arms,” so called berense origt 
nally displayed upon defensive armor, and 
“coats of arma,” because formerly embroi 
dered upon the surcost or camis Worn over 
AIWOr, Aré supposed to have been Gret used at 
the great German tournaments, and to have 
reached England, thongh toa very moderate 
oxtent, in the time of Henry Il. and Casar ée 
Lion. Armortal bearings were once of resi 
use and importance, and so continaed as hestg 
as knights were cased in piate, and thetr fee 
tures were thus concealed. 


L. D. T.—The Kassian standard iss 
double-headed eagle, with « shicid as its body, 
containing the representation of St. George 
and the Dragon. A Kussian man-of war flag 
has a blue St. Andrew's cross on « white 
ground. The Kussian Union Jack hasa bise 
St. Andrew's cross and a white && George's 
Cross On a red ground. The Kusetan merchast 
vesse! carries a tricolor flag, the colors betag 
arranged horizontally, with blue In the mid 
dle, the red belcw, and the white above. is 
the French tricolor they are vertical, with 
white tn the middle, the bine next the staf, 
and the red ontside. 


K. G —“Flying-equirreis,” so called, sre 
provided witha lateral membrane attached 
to the body and the wrists, which they spread 
when they wish to make aleap. This they 
they can do tothe distance of ten or twelve 
yards, Strictly speaking, they do not fy. it 
is seldom seen in the day-time, bet usually 
comes out at sunset and leaps from tree to 
tree far into the night. It ts eight or ten 
inches long, and is yellowtsh-brown sbove 
and white below. It lives chiefly on sats, 
«rains, and seeds, but eats also young birds 
and eggs. It is easily tamed. It ts found ail 
through the Eastern United States. 


R. A. A.—Genuine ebony is far too 
costly; 80 it is not real ebony that ts used is 
furniture—save in very expensive pleces. 
“Ebonized” wood its the substitate Asy 
close-grained wood can be used. The prepars 
tion 1s to boil, in a ginzed vessel, with water, 
four ounces of gali-nuts, one ounce of leg- 
wood chips, half an ounce of vitriol, and the 
same of crystallized verdigris; Siter white 
warm. The wood is brushed «a somber of 
times with the hot solution. Thus stained 
black, the wood 1s then coated two or three 
times—being aliowed to dry completely after 
each coating—with a solution of one ounce of 
fron filings in « quart of good wine vinegar 
This is to be prepared bot and allowed to com 
before use. 

W. H. A.—The aboriginal inbsbitests 
of Eugland were called Britons, and were 
vaded by Cresar about filty years before the 
Christian ers. Subsequently the oid tnbalt 
tants, npon the abandonment of the country 
by the Romans, called in the Sazon#, whocu 
quered the whole except Wales. The Saxson* 
formed seven kingdoms, called the a 
tarchy, each of which bad its separate chief, 
until 827, when Egbert com pleted the comagvett 
of the whole. About 94, the Danes p 
themselves of the whole kingdom, » bieh they 
held until Alfred forced them from the 1B 
try. At the beginning of the jith eessary 
the whole country had gain to subunit - 
Danes. In 1041 the Saxon line was ree™ : 
the person of Edward the Contessor, bot or 
Normans, under William the Conqueret, de 
feated the Saxons at Hastings, '© sams, and 
took possession of the realm. In [oo Wale 
was subdued by Edward I , and nnited to Bog 
land, Lie wellyn, their last kiog, being ously 


CH esTER. — What is called liquid give * 
made by slowly adding nitric acid to the “eo 
nary preparation of glue in the proportion Ss 
ten ounces of strong acid to two ag + 
dry glue dissolved in a quart of water. : 
product Is « strong glue, which remains sah 
quid state, and may be thus kept for ¥ - 
always ready for use. Marine giv is 8 oad 
paration of caoutchouc dissolved tp napb 
or oll of turpentine, with the additios of she 
lac after the solution has by stanctng 
days acquired the consistency of cres™ a 
or three parta by weight of eneliac are © 
for one of the solution. The com)" 


ition & 


then heated and run into pistes, so? eon 
used it is heated to the temperature Of apr 
“0 degrees F. It possesses extract tinery nnd 
hesive properties, and being GU - - —— 
it water it has been recomime 

erin for fastening together tm a - 
hips so securely are those oi 


plication that it is said they »')) *"™ 


. the 
acroes the fibres than separate af ¢ 

















SUNKEN ROCKS. 


BY! F. D. 





oat on the storm tossed ocean of life 
we are each of us safling a craft; 
with Consetence as helmsman,and Hope at 
the prow, 
And the past, with its errors, abaft. 


Each day some poor, frail bark goes down 
On the rocks that are hidden from sight; 
put the vessel that’s staunch and true, we 
know 
Will weather the storms all right. 


But the sunken rock—the thing unseen 
That the green waves cover and hide— 

Well may the heart of the mariner quatl 
When he dreams of what may betide. 


For the sunken rocks are our dearest sins, 
And the Ife-tide covers them o'er, 

But the chart we have should guide us aright 
To that port we shall leave nevermore. 


The Haunted | Station. 


Me 








BY H. 





even under that glorious southern 
morn which transformed all that it 
touched Into old vuak and silver bronss. 

| use the term silver-bronze, because | 
can think of no other combination to ex- 
press that peculiar bronsy tarnish, like 
sitver that has lain covered fora time, 
which the moonlight in the tropics gives 
tothe near objects upon which it faills— 
tarnished silver surfaces and deep sepia- 
tinted shadows. 

| felt the weird influence of that curse 
even as | crawled intothe gully that led 
to it; a shiver ran over me asone feels 
when they say some stranger is pawing 
over your future grave; a chill gripped at 
my vitals as I glanced about me spprehen- 
sively, expectant of something ghoulish 
and unnatural to come upon me from the 
sepulchral gloom and mystery of the 
overbanging boulders under which | was 
dragging my wearied limbs. 

A deathly silence brooded within this 
rutlike and treeless gully that formed the 
only passage from the arid desert over 
which I had struggled, famishing and 
desperate; where it led to I neither knew 
nor cared, so that it did not end in sa cul- 
de-sac. 

At last I came to what I least expected 
to see in that part, a bouse of two stories, 
with the double gabies facing me, as it 
stood on a mound in front of a water-hole, 
the mellow full moon bebind the shingly 
roof, and glittering whitely as it repested 
iteelf in the still water against the inky 
blackness of the reflections cast by the 
denser masses of the house and vegetation 
about it. 

It seemed to be a wooaen erection, such 
as ajuatters first raise for their homesteads 
alter they have decided to stay; the inter- 
mediate kind of station, which takes the 
place of the temporary shanty while the 
proprietor’s baak account is rapidiy swell- 
ing, and his children are being educated 
in the city boarding schools to know their 
own social importance, 

Ky and by, when he is out of the mort- 
Kagee’s hands, he may discard this com- 
fortable houss, as he has done his shanty, 
and go in for stateliness and stone work, 
butto the tramp orthe bushranger, the 
present house ia the most welcome sight, 
for it promises to the one shelter, and to 
the other a prospect of loot. 

There was a verandah round the base- 
ment that stood clear above the earth on 
piles, with a broad ladder stair ieading 
down to the garden walk which termi- 
nated at the edge of the pool or water hole; 
under the iron roofing of the verandah | 
could make out the vague indications of 
French doors that led to the reception 
rooms, ete., while above them were bed- 
room windows, all dark with the excep 
Hon of one of the upper windows, the sec- 
ond one from the end gable, through 
which a pale greenish light streamed 
faintly. 

Behind the house, or rather from the 
centre of it, aa I afterwards found out, pro- 
jected a gigantic snd lifeless gum sree, 
which spread its fantastic limbs and 
branches wildly over the roof, and bebind 
‘bat again « mass of chaotic and planted 
greenery, all softened and generalized in 
‘he thin silvery mist which emanated 
from the pool and hovered over the 
ground. 

At the first glance it appeared the abode 
of @ romantic owner, who had fixed upon a 
Picturesque site, and afterwards devoted 


Himself to making it comfortabie as well! 
83 Deautifal 


|’ looked as if a curse rested upon it, 


® had planted creepers and trained 


“ul over the walis, passion fruit and 


‘hea clung closely to the posts and treilis 


work and broke the square outlines of 
windows and angles, a wild tangle of 
shrubs and flowers covered the mound in 
fromt and trailed into the water without 
mech order, so that it looked like the 
abode of an imaginative poet rather than 
the station of a practical money-grubbing 
aq uatter. 

As I quitted the desolate and rock-bound 
gully and entered upon this romantic do- 
main, | cguid not help admiring the artful 
manner in which the owner had ieft 
Nature sione where he could do so; the 
gum trees which he bad found there were 
still left as they must bave been for ages, 
«reat trees ing up hundreds of feet 
into the air, some of them gaunt and bald 
with time, others with their leafage stil! in 
a flourishing coodition, while the more 
youthful trees were springing out of the 
fertile soil in all directions, giving the ap- 
proach the appearance of an English park, 
particularily with the heavy night dew 
that giistened over them. 

Bat the chill was still upon me that had 
gripped me at the entrance of the gully, 
anc the same lifeless silence brooded over 
the house, garden, pool and forest which 
hed awed me amongst the boulders, so 
that as | paused at the edge of the water 
and regarded the bouse,! again shad- 
dered as if spectres were round me, and 
murmured to myself, ‘Yea, it looks like a 
place upon which has fallen a curse.”’ 

” * oa o * * 

Two years before thia night, | had been 
tried and condemned to death for maur- 
der, the murder of the one I loved best on 
earth, but, through the energy of the 
press and the intercession of a number of 
influential friends, my sentence had been 
mercifully commuted to transportation 
for life in Western australia. 

The victim, whom | was proved by cir- 
cumstantial evidence to have murdered, 
was my young wife, to whom I bad been 
married only six months before; ours was 
a love match, and until I saw her lying 
stark before mé, those six months had 
been an uninterrupted honeymoon, with- 
out a cloud tocross it,a brief term of 
heaven, which accentuated the after mis- 
ery. 

I wasa médical practitioner ina small 
country village which I need not name, as 
my supposed crime ran through England. 
My practice was new but growing, so that, 
although not too well off, we were fairly 
comfortable as to position, and, as my 
wife was modest in her desires, we were 
more than contented with our lot. 

1 suppose the evidence was strong 
enough to place my guilt beyond a doubt 
to those who could not reed my heart and 
the heart of the woman ] loved more than 
life. 

She had not been very well of late, yet, 
as it was nothing serious, ! attended her 


sudcenness, a post-mortem ¢zamination 
proved that she had been poisoned, and 
thatthe drug had been tsken from my 
surgery, by whom or for what reason is 
still a mystery to m6, for I do not think I 
had an enemy in the world, nor do | think 
my poor darling badd either. 

Atthe time of my sentence, } had only 
one wish, and that was to join the victim 
of this mysterious crime, so that | saw the 
jadge put on the fatal black cap with a 
feeling of pleasure, but when afterwards | 
heard it was to be tranaportation instead, 
then | ficng myself down in my cell and 
buried imprecations on those cfiicious 
friends who had given me siavery and 
misery instead of release. 

W here was the mercy in letting me have 
life, since all had been taken from it 
which made it worth holding ?—the 
woman who had iain in my arms while 
together we built up glowing pictures of 
an impossibie future, my good name lost, 
my place amongst men destroy ei. 

Henceforward | would be only recog 
nized bys number, my companions the 
vilest, my days dragged out in chains un- 
til the degradation of my lot encrusted 
over that previous memory of tenderness 
and fidelity, and I grew to be like the 
other numbered felons, a mindless and 
emotionless animal. 

Fortunately, at this pointof my suffer- 
ings, oblivion came in the form of delir- 
jum, #0 that the weeks passed in a dream, 
during which my lost wife lived once 





more with me as we had been in the past, 
and by the time the ship’s doctor pro 
nounced me recovered, we were within a 
few days of our dreary destination. Then 
my wite went from meto herown place, 
and | woke uptofind that 1 bad made 
some friends annongst my fellow convicts, 
who had taken care of me during 


my in 
sanity 
We landed at 'remantie, and began our 


life, road-making, that ls; esch morning 
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myself; then the end came with appalling | 


we were driven out of the prison like cat- 
tle chained together in groups, and kept 
in the open until sundown, when we 
were once more driven back to sleep. 

For fourteen months this dull monotony 
of eating, working and sleeping went on 
without variation, and then the chance 
came that! had been bungering for all 
slong; not that jiberty wae likely to do 
me much good, only that the hope of aoc- 
com plishing it kept me alive. 

Three of us madea run for it one after- 
noon, just before the gong sounded for our 
recall, whilst the reat of the gang, being in 
our confidence, covered our escape until 
we had got beyond gunshot distance. We 
had managed to file through the chain 
which linked us together, and we ran to- 
wards the bush with the broken pieces in 
our hands as weapons of defence. 

My two comrades were desperate crimi- 
nals, who, like myself, had been sen- 
tenced for iife, and, as they confessed 
themselves, were ready to commit any 
atrocity rather than be caugbtand taken 
beck. 

That night and the next day we walked 
in a straight line about forty miles through 
the bush, and then, being hungry and 
tired, and considering ourselves fairly 
safe, we lay down to sieep without any 
thought of keeping watch. 

Bat we had reckoned too confidently 
upon our escape, for about daybreak the 
next morning we were roused up by the 
sound of galloping horses, and, springing 
to our feet and climbing a gum tree, we 
saw a dc z9n Of mounted police, led by two 
black trackers, coming straight in our di- 
rection. Under the circumstances there 
were but two things ieft for um to do, 
either to wait until they came and caught 
us, orran forit until we were beaten or 
shot down. 

One of my companions decided to wait 
and be taken back, in spite of bis bravado 
the night before; an empty stomach de- 
moraliz3s most men; the other one made 
up his mind, as I did, to run as long an we 
ould. Westarted in different directions, 
leaving our mate sitting under the gum 
tree, be promising to keep them off our 
track as long a6 posible. 

The factot him being there when the 
police arrived gave us a 400d start. 1 put 
all my speed out, and dashed along until 
I bad covered, | daresay, tbout a couple 
of miles, when ali at onoe the scrub came 
toan and,and before me! saw an open 
space, with another stretch of bush about 
balf a mile distant, and no shelter bet ween 
meand it. 

As i stood fora few minutes to recover 
my breath, | heard twoor three shots fired 
to the right, the direction my companion 
had taken, and on looking that way | saw 
that he also had gained the open, and was 
followed by one of the trackers and a cou- 
ple of the police. He was atill running, 
but I could see that he was wounded from 
the way he went. 

Another shot was sentafter him, that 
went straight toite mark, for ali at once 
he threw up his arms and fell prone upon 
his face, then, hearing the sounds of pur 
suitin my direction, | waited no longer, 
bat bounded full intothe morning sun- 
light, hoping, a4 I ran, that! might be as 





lacky as be bad been, and get a bullet be 
tween my shoulders and so end my 
| troubles, 


afier m6 almost as soon asl 
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had been in thie impediment also, for they 
were reining up their borses, while they 
shouted to me, more frantically than ever, 
to atop. 

Why should I stop ? fashbed the thought 
acroes my mind as | neared the edge. 
Since their bullets had denied me the 
death I courted, why should I pause at 
the death spread out for me so oppor 
tunely? 

Down into shadow trom the sun-giare ! 
dropped, the outer branches of a tree 
breaking with meas i fell through them. 
another obsatacie caught mea littie lower, 
and gave way under my weight, and then 
with an awful wrench, that nearly stunn- 
ei me, | fet myself hanging by the rem- 
pant of the chain which was still rivetted 
tomy waistband, about tea feet from the 
surface, and with abundred and filty teet 
ofadrop below me before! could reach 
the bottom. The chain had somehow got 
entangled in a fork of the tast tree through 
which I had broken. 

Although that sudden wrench was ex- 
cruciating, the exigency of my ponition 
com pelied me to collect my faculties with- 
out loss of time 


Perhaps my months of serfdom and in- 
teroourse with feions had biunted my sen- 
sibility, and rendered me more callous to 
danger and bodily pain than I had been in 
my former and happier days, or the ex- 
citement of that terrible chase was stil! 
arging within me, for without more than 
a necond'’s pause, and almost indifferent 
giance downwaridas to those distant bould- 
ors, | made a wild clutch with my un- 
wounded arm atthe branch which had 
caught m6, and with an effort drew myreif 
upto it,so that the nextinatant I was 
astride it, or ratber crouching, where my 
loose chain had caught. Then, once more 
secure, | looked upwards to where I ex- 
pected ny bunters to appear. 

When I think upon it now, it was a 
marvel how I ever got to be placed where 
I wan, for 1 was under the sheiving ledge 
from which I bad leapt, that is, it spread 
over me likea roof, so that! must con- 
clode that the first tier of branches must 
have bent inwards, and «0 landed meon 
to the second tree atasiant At least, thin 
in the only way in which f can account for 
my position. 

The tree on which | sat grewtrom a 
crevice on the side of the precipice, and 
from thetop coud not beseen by those 
above, neither could | see them, although 
they looked down after me, but I could 
hear them plainly enough and what they 
naid. 

“That fellow has gone right enough, 
Jack, although | don't see bis remains be- 
low; shall we try to get down and make 
sure?’ | heard one say, while another re- 
plied : 

“What's the good of wasting time; he's 
as dead as the other chap, after that drop, 
and they will both be picked clean enough, 
ao let os get back to Fremantie with the 
living one, and reportthe other two as 
wiped out; we havea long enough jour- 
ney before us sergeant.”’ 

“You, | suppose so,’ answered the ser 
geant. “Well, boys, wo may say there 
are two promising bushrangers the lena 
for this colony to support, # right about, 
home's the word.” 

I heard their borses wheel round and 





| 
| 
| | knew that they bad seen me, and were | 
} 
' 


had left the | 
| cover, for I could hear them shouting for | 


mé to stop, as well asthe clatter of their | 


| 
horses’ hools on the bard soil, but «till | 
kept to my course, wailing upon the shots 
| to sound which would terminate my 
| wretched existence, iny back -nerves quiv- 
| ering In anticipation and my teeth meet- 
ing in my under lip. 

One! 

Twot! 


head; and then, before the third and 
fourth reports came, something like hot 
iron touched me above my left elbow, 
while the other bullet whirred past me 


with the wind it raised, and then I saw it 
ricocbet in front of me on the hill side, for 
1 was going up a slight rine at the time. 

{ had no painin my arm, although I 





| possible to 


| another, 


Two reports sounded in my @ars; a nec. | 
ond after the bullets had whistled past my | 


with a singing wail, cooling my cheek | 


knew that my bumerus was splintered by | 


ahot, but 
epurtin order to tempt them to fire again. 

W bat were they doing? 
rushed, and 


{ 
| that third last I put 
| 
| 


| my ehoulder ani saw that 
they were spreading out, fan-like, and rid- 
ing like fury, while they harriedly reload 


ed. Once more they were taking aim at 

me, and then | looked again in front 
Hefore me yawned a gulf, the de 

which | eould not estimate, yet nw 


it was over a hundred feet 


on ea final | 


1 glanced over | 


My pursuers | for 


woot ata canter alterthis final speech, 
and when i was left aloné on my airy 
porch, to pian out bow beat l waato get 
down with my broken arm, for it was im 
alse, what 
likely to do with my liberty in that 
late region. 

Dos perate not very particular 
avout the risks they run, and iran nota 
few before 1 finally reached the bottom of 
that guich, risky drope from one ledge to 
frantic ciutehings at branches 
and tree reota; sullicient that 1 did reach 
the level ground at last inore nearly dead 
than alive, so that I was fain to lie under 
tne shadow of «a boulder for hours without 
making an 6flort to rise and continue my 
journey. 


gel up, and | was 


deme 


men are 


Then, a4 night was) approaching, | 
dragged myself along until 1 came to 
Ome water, where, alter drinking sani 
bracing upmy broken arm with « few 
gumtrunk shard«, and binding them 
with some native crasses, while] made 
my supper of the young leaves of the 
eucalyptus bushes, | went on 

On, on, on for weeks, until | had lot all 
eount of time, | wandered, carrying my 
broken fetters witt me, and my broken 
arta graiusily ime . tea ow ” 
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gum tree, anything was good enough to 
fill up the gap. 

My convict garb was in tatters and my 
feet booties by this time, and my hair 
and beard hung over my shoulders and 
chest, while often I went for days in a 
wemi-conacious state, for the fierce sun 
seemed to wither ap my blood and set fire 
tomy brain. 

Where | was going I could not tell, and 
atill, with all the privation and misery, 
the love of life was once again stronger in 
me than it had been since I had lost my 
place amongst civilized men, for I was 
at liberty and alone to indulge ta fancy. 

And yet it did not seem altogether 
fancy that my lost wife was with me on 
that journey. At first she oame only 
when | lay down to sleep, but after a time 
she walked with me hand tn hand during 
the day as well asin my dreams, 

Dora was ber name, and soon I forgot 
that abe had been dead, for «he was living 
and beautiful as ever as we went along 
together, day after day, speaking to each 
other like lovers as we used to speak, and 
she did not seem to mind my ragged, de- 
graded costume, or my dirty, tangled 
beard, but caressed me with the same ten 
derness as ol yore, 

Through the bush, down lonely gullies, 
deserts and salt marshes, we 
affectionate as fond 
newly married, 


over bitter 
pasewl an happy and 
lovers could bewho are 
ania the world cannot part, my 
broken chain rattling as I staggered on- 
ward, while she smiled as if pleased with 
the music, because it was the chain which 
| wae wearing for her doar sake, 

lat me think for a moment—was she 
with methrough that last desert before | 
came tothat gloomy gully 7 Ll can not be 
quite sure of that, but this Ido know, that 
she was notwith me after the chill shad. 
owsol the boulders drew me into them, 
and | waa quite alone when | stood by the 
water hole looking Upon that strange and 
wtlent house 


whom 


7 . . 2 * * 

It was singular that the houre should be 
here atallin this far off and as yet un 
named portion of Western Australia, for I 
naturally supposed that | had walked 
hundreda of miles since leaving the con- 
viet settiement, and as | had encoun 
tered no one, not even a single tribe of 
wandering blacks, It seemed impossibie to 
believe that | was not the first white man 
who «ad penetrated so far, and yet there 
itloomed before me, substantial-looking 
In ite masses, with painted weatherboarda, 
shingles, |ron-sheeting, carved posta and 
trellis work, French windows, and the 
Kigns of cultivation about it, although 
bearing the traces of late neglect. 

Was tt inhabited ? | next asked myself 
as | looked steadily at that dimly-il- 
lumined window; seemingly it was, for as 
I mentally asked the question, a darkness 
biotted oul the light for a few momenta 
and then moved slowly aside, while the 
faint pallor once more shone out; it ap 
peared to be from the distance a window 
with a pale green blind drawn down, be- 
hind which a lamp turned low was burn- 
ing, possibly some invalid who was rest- 
lesaly walking about, while the rest of the 
household slept. 

Would it be well to rouse them at this 
hour of the night? | next queried as I 
paused, watching the chimney tops from 
which no wreath of amoke came, for al 
though it did not seem late, judging from 
the height of the moon, yet it was only 
natural to suppose that in this isolated 
place the people would retire early. 

Perhaps it would be better to walt where 
| was till inorning and see what they were 
like before I ventured to ask hospitality 
from them, in my ragged yet unmistaka- 
bly convict dress. I would rather go on 
as | was than run the risk of being dragg- 
ed back to prison, 

Hiow chilly the night vapors were which 
rose from this large pool, for it was more 
like the moat round some ancient ruin, 
than an ordinary Australian water-hole 
tiow ominous the shadows that gathered 
over this dwelling, and which even the 
greatand lustrous moon, now clear to the 
gable end, seemed unable to dissipate, and 
whatadismal effect that dimly-burning 
lamp bebind the pale green blind gave 
to it 

I turned my eyes from the window to 
the pond from which the ghostly vapors 
were atreaming upwards in such strange 
crossed the reflections like 
floated over the white 


shapes; they 
grey enadows ard 


giltter which the moon cast down, like 
spectres following each other in a stately 
procession, curling upwards interlaced 
while the gaunt trees behind them altered 
Nei shapes and look ax lemontac in their 
farm taatic iiines, ehadows passing along 
and sending back doletul sigha, which | 
+ 7 
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| tried all my might to think was the night 
breeze but without succeeding. 

Hush! was that a laugh which wafted 
from the house, a low, but biood-curdling 
cachinnation such as an exuitant demon 
might utter who had witnessed hie fell 
mischief acommplished, followed by the 
wail of a woman, intermixed with the ory 
of a childl 

Ab! what a fool I was to forget the cry 
of the Australian king-fisher; of course 
that was it, of course, of course, but—— 

The shapes are thickening over that 
mirror-like pool, and a# 1 look I see a wo- 
man with a chalk white face and eyes dis. 
tended In horror, with a child in ber 
handsa—a little girl—and beside them the 
form of a man whore face changes into 
two (ifferent men, one the face of death, 
and the other like that of a demon with 
glaring eyeballs, while be points from the 
woman and child to the sleeping pool. 

What ia the devil-spectre pointing at, as 
he laughs once more while the woman 
and ohild shrink with affright? 

The face that he worea noment ago, the 
face of the dead man whom I can see float. 
ing amongst that sliver lustre. 

. o - * ” + 

] muat have fainted at the weird visions 
of the night before, or else I may have 
fallen asleep and dreamt them, for when | 
my eyes again the morning sun 
over the landscape and all 


opened 
war pouring 
appeared changed. 

The pool was «till there, but it looked 
like «a natural Australian water-hole which 
had been deepened and lengthened, and 
artificially lengthened, and artificially ar- 
ranged by a tasteful proprietor to beautify 
his eatate, 

Water lilies grew around the edges and 
spread themselves in graceful patches 
about; it was only in the centre portion, 
where the moonlight had glinted and the 
other reflections cast themselves, that the 
water was clear of weeds, and there it still 
lay inky and dangerous-like in ita chilly 
depth, 

Over the building itself clustered a per- 
fect tangle of vegetable parasites, Star of 
Kethiehem, Maiden-bluab roses, and Glol- 
re-de- Dijon, passion flowers and = convol- 
vulus, intermingling with large grape- 
laden vines going to waste, and hanging 
about in half-wild, neglected featoons; a 
woman's bend had planted these tendrils, 
as wellas the garden in front, for 1 could 
see that flowers predominated, 

As for the house iteelf, it still stood 
silentand deserted-looking, the weather- 
boards had shrunk a good deal with the 
heat of many suns beating upon them, 
while the paint, once tasteful in ita varied 
tints, was bleached into dry powder; the 
trellis-work also on the verandah had in 
many places been torn away by the 
weight of the clinging vines, and between 
the window-frames and the windows 
yawned wide fissures where they had 
shrunk from each other. 

1 looked round at the landscape, but 


humanity; it spread outa sun-lit solitude 
whore Nature, fora littie while trained to 
order, had once more asserted her inde- 
pendent lavishnensa, 

A littioof my former awe came upon 
to advance, but at the sight of those 
seamed to promise some fare more sub 
stantial inside, the dormant cravings for 
food which I had so long subdued came 
upon me with tenfold force, and, without 
more than a slight tremor of superstitious 
dread, I hurriedly crushed my way 
through the tangle of vegetation, and 
made for the verandah and open door of 
the hall. 

Delicious grapes they were, as | found 
when, after tearing off a huge bunch, and 


hall and began my exploration. 
The dustand fine sand of many brick- 


object inside, s0 that as | walked | left my 
footprints behind me as plainly as it I had 


with chaira, a hat and riding whip lay on 
the table, while on the rack I saw two or 
three coats and hate hanging, with sticks 
and umbrellas beneath, all thickly coated 
with dust. 

The dining-room door stood ajar, and as 
I entered I could see that it also had been 
undisturbed for months, if not for yeara. 
It bad been handsomely furnished, with 
| artistic hangings and stuffed ieather chairs 
coaches, while on the elaborately 
carved chefioniers was a plentiful supply 





and 


of spirit and wine decanters, with cut 


giaseee standing ready for use. 
(On the table stood a bottie of three star 
ite side a 


brandy, halt emptied, and by 


could see no trace of sheep or cattle, or | 


by the last user. 

lemeilt the bottle, and found that the 
contents were meliow and good, and, after 
dusting the top, 1 put itto my mouth, I 
discovered that its contents was delicious; 
then, invigorated by that sip, I continued 
my voyage of discovery. 

The cheffonier was not locked, and in- 
side 1 discovered rows of segied bottles, 
which satisfied me that I was not likely to 
run short of refreshments in the liquid 
form at any rate, #0, content with this 
pleasant prospect, | ventured into the 
other apartments. 

The drawing-room was like the room | 
had left, a picture of comfort and ele. 
gance, when once the accumulation of 
dust and sand had been removed. 

The library or study came next, which 
1 found in perfect order, although I left 
the details fora more leisurely examina- 
tion. 

I next penetrated the kitchen, which | 
saw was comfortable, roomy and well- 
provided, although in more disorder than 
the other rooms; pans stood rusting in 
the fireplace, dishes lay dirty and in an 
accumulated pile on the table, aa if the 
servants had left in a hurry and the own- 
ers had been forced to make what shifts 
they could during their absence. 

Yet there was no lack of such provi- 
sions as an up country station wonld be 
sure to lay in; the pantry | found stored 
like a provision shop, with flitches of ba- 
con, bam sewn in canvas, tinned meat and 
soups of all kinds, with barrels and bags 
and boxes of flour, sugar, tea and other 
sundries, enough to keep me going for 
years if | was lucky enougb to be in pos- 
neasion. 

I next went upstairs to the bedrooms, 
upathickly-carpeted staircase, with the 
white Jinen overcloth atill upon it. In the 
firat room | found the bed with the bed- 
clothes tumbled about as if the sleeper had 
lately lett it; the master of the house ! 
supposed, as | examined the wardrobe and 
found it well stocked with expensive male 
apparel. 

At last I could cast aside my degrading 
rags, and fit myself out like a free man, 
after | had visited the workehop and filed 
my fetters from me, 

Another door attracted me on the oppo- 
site side of the lobby, and this I opened 
with considerable trepidation because it 
led into the room which I had seen lighted 
up the night before. 

It seemed untenanted, as | looked ‘n 
cautiously, and, like the other bedroom, 
wasina tumble of contusion; a woman’s 
room, for the dressea and underclothing 
were laying about; a bed room which had 
been occupied by 4 woman and a child, 
foracrib stood in one corner, and ona 
chair lay the frock and other articles be- 
longing to a little girl of perhaps six or 
eight years of age. 

1 looked at the window, it had venetian 





me av | stood for afew moments hesitating | 


luscious looking bunches of grapea, which | 


blinds upon it, and they were drawn up, 
®0 that my surmise had been wrong about 
the pale green blind, buton the end side 
of the room waa another window with the 
blinds also drawn up, and thus satisfied I 
walked in boldly; what I had thought to 
be a light, had only been the moonlight 
streaming from the one window to the 
other, while the momentary blackening of 
the light had been caused, doubtless, by 
| the branches of the trees outside, moved 
forward by the night breeze. Yeas, that 
must have been the cause, so that | had 
nothing to fear, the housé was deserted, 
and my own property, for the time at 
| least. 

| There wee a strange and musty odor in 
‘this bed-room, which blended with the 
| perfume which the owner had used, and 
|} imade me for a moment almost giddy, so 
U.e first thing 1 did was to open both 


eating them greedily, | entered the silent | windows and let in the morning air, after 


| which | looked over to the unmade bed, 
and then I staggered with a cry of hor- 


fielders (sandstorms) lay thickly on every | ror. 


There amongat the tumble of bed clothes 
lay the skeletons of what had been two 





been walking over snow. In the ball! | human beings, clad in embroidered night- 
found a handsome stand and carved table | 


dresses, 

One glance was enough to convince me, 

| with my medical knowledge, that the 

Kleaming bones were those of a woman 

and a child, the original wearers of those 

dresses which lay scattered about. 
Whacawful tragedy had taken place in 


this richly furnished but accursed house? | 
| out, I turned over the leaves of the album 


Recovering myself, | examined the re- 
mains more pertieulariy, but conld tind 


no clue, they were lying reposefaliy, with | 


arms interiacing, as if 
been done 


they had died or 
to death in their sleep, whiie 
thoee tiny anatomista, the anta, had found 
in, and cleaned the bonea com 
pletely, as they very soon do in this coun- 
try 


their way 


water-filter and glass as they had been left | 


wi sensation 
aa > aneeee ‘th meee hey 
roughout the 
other portions of the station. 

In the * quarters 
caure of Prcrpteme ent —. 4 

+ three skei. 
etons lay on the floor in different Positions 
as they had fallen, while their shattered 
skulls proved the cause of their end even 
if the empty revolver that! picked » 
from the floor had not been ettieen 
enough. 

Someone must have entered their room 
and woke them rudely from their sleep in 
the night time, for they lay also in their 
blood stained night-dresses, and Denide. 
them, on the boarda, were dried up mark. 
ings which were unimistakabie, 

The reat of the house was as it bad been 
left by the murderer or marderers, Three 
domestica, with their mistresa and ebild, 
had been slaughtered, and then the guilty 
wretches had fled without disturbing any- 
thing else. 

* * + . e 

It was once again night, and | was atili 
in the house which my first impulse hag 
been to leave with all haste after the groe 
some discoveries that I had made, 

But several potent reasons restrained 
me trom yielding to that impuise, | had 
been wandering for montha, and living 
like a wild beast, while here 1 bad every- 
thing to my band which I needed to re. 
cruit my exhausted system. 

My curiosity was roused, so that | 
wanted to penetrate the strange mystery 
if l could, by hunting after and reading 
all the letters and papers that | might be 
able to find, and to do this required 
lewure; thirdly, as a medical practitioner 
who bad passed through the anatomical 
schools, the presence of five skeletons dit 
not bave much effect upon me, and lastly, 
before sun-down the weather had broken, 
and one of those fierce storms of rain, 
wind, thunder and lightning had come 
on, which utterly prevented anyone who 
had the chance of aroof to abelter him 
from turning out to the dangers of the 
night. 

These were some «f my reasons for atay- 
ing where 1 was, at least the reasons that 
l explained to myself, but there was an- 
other and more subtle motive whieh | 
could not logically 6xpiaip, and which yet 
influenced me more than any of the others. 
1 could not leave the house, now that | had 
taken posseasion of it, or rather, if 1 may 
say it, now that the house had taken pos 
seneion of me. 

1 had lifted the bucket from the kitchen 
and found my way to the draw-well in the 
back garden, with the uncomfortable feel- 
ing that some unseen force was compell- 
ing me to atay here. 

I discovered a large fileand freed myself 
from my fetters, and then, throwing my 
rags from me with disgust, | clad myseif 
in one of the suits that I found in the ward- 
robe upstairs, then I set to work dusting 
and sweeping out the dining room, after 
which 1 lit a fire, re trimmed the lamps, 
aud ©ooked a subsiantial meal for myself, 
then tue storm decided me. 

] spent the remainder of the afternoon 
making the piace comfortable, and when 
darkness did come, I had drawn the 
blinds down and secured the shutters, and 
with a lighted lamp, a bottle of good wine, 
and a box of first-class cigars which | 
also found in the chetfonier, with a few 
volumes that I had taken from the book 
shelves at random, and ap album of 
photographs that I picked up from the 
drawing-room tabie, | felt a different man 
from what | had been the night previous, 
particularly with that glowing log fire ip 
the grate. 

1 left the haif-emptied bottle of brandy 
where | had found it, on the table, with 
the used giass and the water filter UD- 
toucbed, as I did aiso the chair that bad 
been beside them. 

1 bad a repugnance to those articles 
which I could not overcome; the mur 
derer had used them iast, possibly #* ® 
reviver after his crimes, for 1 had reasoned 
out that one hand only had been at the 
work, and that man’s the owner of the 
suit which I was then wearing and which 
fitted me so exactly, otherwise why should 
the house have been left in the condition 
that it was? 

As I nat at the end of the table and 
amoked the cigar, I rebuilt the whole 
tragedy, although as yet the motive was 
not so clear, and asl thought the matter 





| and looked at the photographs. 


Refore me on the walls hung-three 0! 
portraits, enlargements they were, end ™ 
works of art, vile things, yet doubtes 
they were faithful enough likenesses 

In the albam I found three cabinet po! 


oe 


| traita from which the paintings had 
|} eniarged. 
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They were the portraits of a woman of 
about twenty-six, a girl of five, and a man 
of about thirty-two years. 

The woman was good looking, with fresh 
color, blue eyes, and golden brown hair. 
Tre giri—evidently her daughter—for the 
\keneas was marked between the two, had 
ene ot those seraphic expressions which 
some delicate children have who are 
marked out for early death, that places 
them above the plane of grosser human- 
ty. Nhe looked, asahe hung between the 
two portraits; with her glory of golden 
pair, like the guardian angel of the woman 
who wes emiling #0 contentedly and un- 
conectousiy from her gilded frame. 

The man was pallid-faced and dark, 
elean shaven, all except the small biack 
moustache, with lips, of which the artist 
had grossly exaggerated the color, that were 
excemively and disagreeably vivid. Hie 
eyes were deep set, and glowing as if with 
the glitter of a fever. 

“These would be the likenesses of the 
woman and child whose skeletons lay un- 
carted upstairs, and that pallid-faced, 
fverish-eyed ghoul, the fiend who had 
murdered them, his wife and child,’ | 
marmured to n.yself as I watched the 
iast portrait with morbid interest. 

“Right and wrong, Doctor, as you 
medical men mostly are,” answered a 
deep voice from the other end of the 
Dae 

letarted with amesement, and looked 
trom the painting to the vacant chair be- 
exte the brandy bottle, which was now oo- 
caped by what appeared to be the original 
of the picture | had been looking at, face, 
hair, vivid eearlet lips and deep-set fiery 
eres, which were fixed upon me intently 
and mockingly. 

How had he entered without my ob. 
serving him? By the window? No, for 
that | bad Oirmly closed and secured my- 
seit, and as 1 glanced at it I saw that it 
“till remained the same. 

Ry the door? Perhaps so, although he 
must have closed it again after he had 
entered without my hearing him, as he 
might easily bave done during one of the 
elapse of thunder, which were now almost 
imeeseant, as were the vivid flashes of wild 
fire or lightning that darted about, while 
the rain lashed against the outside, 

He was dripping wet, as 1 could see, so 
thst he must have come from that deluge, 
bareheaded and dripping, with his hair 
amt mustache draggling over his glisten- 
ing, ashy cheeks and bluish chin, as if he 
bal been submerged in water, while weeds 
and alime hung about bis saturated gar- 
ments; a gruesome sight for a man who 
tancted himself alone to see start up all 
of a eudden, and no wonder that it para 
\yaed me and prevented me from finding 
the words 1 wanted. 

He had lain hidden somewhere watch- 
‘mg me take possession of his premises, 
and being, as solitary men sometimes are, 
fend of dramatic effect, slipped in while 
my back was turned f-om the door to give 
me a surprise ? 

If so, he had succeeded, for I never be- 
fore feit so craven-spirited or horror strick- 
em, my flesh was creeping and my hair 
bristling, while my blood grew to ice 
within me, 

The very lamp seemed to turn dim, and 
the fre smouldered down on the hearth, 
whue the air was chill as a charnel vault, 
leat with shivering !imbs and chatter- 
ing teeth before this evil visitor. 

Vutside, the warring elements raged 
and fought, shaking the wooden walla, 
while the forked flames darted between 
=s lighting up bis face with a ghastly 
‘feet. He must have seen my horror, for 
be once more laughed that low, malicious 
ehuckie that I had heard the night before, 
a he again spoke. 

“Make yourself at iiome, Doctor, and 
Uy some of this cognac instead of that 
waehy stuf? you are drinking. I am only 
“erry that I cannot join you in it, but ! 
cannot just yet.” 


| found words at last and asked bim | 





V°¢8Ulona, which seemed impertinent in 


the extreme, considering where | was. 


“Who are you? Where do you come. 
| eat might steal upon a mouse, and | was 


trem? What do you want?” 
Again that hateful chuckle, as he fixed 


| 


is burning eyes upon me with a regard | 


which tascinated me in spite of myself. 

“Who am I, do you ask? Well, before 
you took posseasion of this place I was its 
“wer. Where do I come from? From 
outof there last.’’ 

He pointed back wards towards the win- 
sow, which burst open an he attered the 
words, while through the driving rain 


“Sash of lightning seemed to dart from 
~ Owtstretohed finger and disappear into 
“=e centre of the lake, then after that bur 

™! glim pee, the shutters clashed together 


“sin and we were as before. 





“What do I want? Yon, for lack of a 
better.” 

“What do you want with me?” I almost 
gesped. 

“To make you myseif.” 

“I do not enderstand you; what and who 
are you?" 

“At present, mothing; yet with your 
help, I shall be a man once more, while 
you shall be free and rich; for you shall 
have more gold than you could ever dream 
aboat.” 

“What can I do for yoo ?” 

“Listen to my story and you wil! see. 
Ten yeare ago I was a sucressful gold 
finder, the trusting husband of that wo- 
man, and the fond father of that girl. | 
had, likewise, a friend whem |! trusted, 
and tonk to live with me asa pariner. We 
lived here together, my friend, my wife 
and my daughter, for 1 was romantic and 
bad raised thie house to be close to the 
mine which | hed discovered, and which | 
will show you if you consent to all my 
terme 

“One night my friend murdered me 
and pitched my body into that water hole 
where the bones still lie. He did this be- 
cause he coveted my wife and my share of 
the money.” 

1 was calm now, but watchful, for it 
appeared that | had to deal with a mad- 
man. 

“im my lifetime I had been a truating 
and guileiess simpleton, but no sooner 
was my spirit eet free than vengeance 
transformed ite nature. I hovered about 
the place where al! my affections had been 
centred, watching him baguile the woman 
who had been mine until he won her. 

‘She waited tnree years for me to re- 
turn, and then she believed his siory that 
1 hed been killed by the natives, and 
married him. They traveled to where 
you came from, and I followed them 
closely, for that was the chanee | waited 
upoa. 

“The union of those once accomplished 
he was in my power for ever, for this had 
establiehed the link that was needed for 
me to take forcible possession of him.”’ 

“And where was his spirit meantime?” 
I asked, to humor the maniac. 

“ln my grasp alen, a spirit rendered im- 
potent by murder and ingratitude; a 
spirit which | could do with as I pleased, 
ao long as the wish I had was evil. | took 
posseesion of hie body, the mirage uf 
which you see now, and from that mo 
ment until the hour that our daughter 
rescued her from his clutches, he made 
the life of my former wife a hell on earth. 
1 prompted hie murder embrued spirit to 
madness, leaving him only long enough to 
himeelf after | had braced him up to do 
the deed of vengeanee.”’ 

“How did the daughter save the moth- 
er?’ 

“By dying with her, and by her own 
purity tearing the freed spirit from my 
clutches. I dit not intend the animal to 
do all that he did, for I wanted the mother 
only, but onea the murder lust was on 
him, I found that he was beyond my in- 
fluence. He siew the two by poison, as 
he had done me, then, frenzied, he mur- 
dered the servants, and finally exter- 
minated himeelf by finging himself into 
the pool. That was why I! said that | 
came last from out of there, where both 
my own remains and his lie together.” 

“Yea, and what is my share of the buai- 
nese?’ 

“To look on me passively for a few mo- 
ments, as you are at present doing, that is 
all I require” 

1 did not believe his story about his be. 
ing only a mirage or spectre, for he looked 
at the moment corporal enough to do mé a 
considerate amount of bodily barm, and 
therefore to humor him, until | couid plan 
out a way to overpower him, | fixed my 
eyes upon his steadfastly, as he desired. 

Was I falling asleep, or being mesmer- 
ined by this homicidal lunatic ? 





| 
' 





I leapt to my feet in a paroxyem of bor | 
ror, and sprang towards the open door | 
with that demon, or maniac, behind 
me 

Merciful heavens! the drawing-room 
was brilliently lighted up, and there, 
seated at the open plana, was the women 
whose bones I had seen bleaching up- 
staira, with the seraphic taced child sing- 
ing her hymna. 

Oat to the tempest I rushed madly, and 
heedliesa of where | went, so that I e=- 
caped from that accursed and haunted 
house, on, past che water-hole and Into tne 
giade, where | turned my head beck in- 
atinctively, an | heard a wilder roar of 
thunder and the crash as if a tree had 
been struck. 

What a flash that wae which lighted up 
the scene and showed me the house col- 
lapsing a* an erection of earda It went 
down like an avalanche before that zig- 
zag flame, which seemed to lick round tt 
jor a moment, and then dieappear into the 
earth. 

Next instant | was thrown off my feet 
by the earthquake which shook the 
ground under me, while, asl still looked 
on where the house had been, | saw that 
the ruin had caught fire, and wae blazing 
np in spite of the torrents that still 
poured down. 

lseaw the mound sink slowly out of 
bight, while the reidened smoke eddied 
about im the same strange shapes which 
the vapors had sasumed the night before, 
searieot ghoste of the demon and his vic 
tits 


Two months efter this lawoke to find 
myself in a (Queensiand beck country sta 
tion. 

They bad found me wandering in a de- 
lirious condition over ome of Lbetr distant 
runa, six weeks before my reture to con- 
aciousness, and, as they could not believe 
that a pedestrian without provisions, could 
get over that unknown stretch of country 
from Fremantle, they paki no attention to 
my ravings eabout being an eecaped con- 
vict, particularly as the rage | had on 
could never have been prison made. 

Learning, however that | had mextical 
know ledge, by the simple methe«t of put- 
ting it to the teat, my go™=! ie cuers set me 
upin my old profeesion, where I atill re 
main, a back-country dectar. 





TYROLERK MARRIAGE Promeats There 
in an old custom prevailing among tbe | 
Tyrolese regarding propesais for mar. | 
riage, The first mea young man pays a | 
visit as avowed lover ne brings with him 
a bottie of wine, of which he pours out a | 
glass, and presents it to the object of bis | 
desires | 

If she acooapts it, the whole affair in 
settied. Very often the girl baa not yet 
made up her mind; and then she will Lake | 
refuge in excuses, so aa net to drink the 
wine, and yet net refuse i point biank, 
for that is considered a gross insult, prov- 
ing that she has been merely triding with 
the affections of ber lover. 

Sbe will, for lastance, maintain that the 
wine “looks sour,” or that wine disagrees 
with her, or that she & afraid of getting | 
tipsy, or that the priest has formiiden her 


| to take any; in fact, she makes use of any 


As be glared at me with those fiery orbs | 


and an evil contortion curling the blood- 
red i: pa, while the forked lightning played 
around him, I became hel piess. 

He was creeping siowly toward mé asa 


unabie t» move, or take my eyes from his, 
which seemed to be charming my life- 
bload from me when suddenly I heard 
the distant seand of music, through a iuil 
of the tempest. the rippling of a piano 
from the drawing room, with the mingling 
of a child's alivery voice an it sang its 
evening hymn, and at the sound his eyes 
ebifted. while he fell back a step or two 
with an agonizad epaasm crossing bhi« ghaat 
y face 

Them the ; rricane broke 0088 One 
more with a reeietiessr fury, while the door 
and window burst opea, and the shutters 


were dashed into Lhe room 


subterfuge that presents iteeif al Liat me 
ment 

The purport of these excuses Is Lihat ahe 
bas not come to a decistem, and thal the 
wine offering ts premature. 

‘This strange custom, dating wery far 
back (according one aceount, I was 
known as early asthe ninth century), ix 
called “bringing the wine,” and ie «ynon- 
ymous with the act of proposing. 

Shy lovers, loth to make sure of their 
case beforehand, fnd it a very happy in- 
stitution. Not a word need be epeken, and 
the girl is spared the painful “No” of civil- 
imation. 

It any of the wine te spilied, or Lhe giass 
or bottle broken, !' lt eonsidered a nicest 
unhappy Omen; in fec.. there * a peas. 
ant’s saying for an unhappy marriage, 
“They have spliliet the wine between 


| them.’’ 


ee 

Onk Cope PuR ALL A universal cipber 
code for use in cabe meseages has just 
been completed by experts at Herne, whe 
have labore! nearly ive years om ite com 
ptlation. The work wae sulhorizad ty 
the Parise comvention of teiegraphers in 
1*90. The new cote com prises 4) @! words 


distinctly different from each other, and 
none containing more than lem leliers 

is stated thal ‘w he & Diet by « 
Kuropear ountries af Soom af arrange 
ments are completed for sues, and in a 


few years wi protealiy berome ® cabie 
‘ 


language of the entire wor 


At Home and Abroad. 


The Japanese area go ahead people tm 
almost everything but railway «peat or 
all the twenty three lines in Japan, «tare 
and private, the Tokio. Yokohame has the 
honor of the best time—an average of 
speed of 19 miles 76 chains per nour. Neat 
ranks the Ofuna Yokosuka read, with ae 
averags speed of 1! miles 1X chaina 


A lawyer down in Biddefornt Me. 
said to be afflicted with an ene«eai 
mania, and that is Mr collecting lantera= 
So long has the craze continued that bix« 
house is filled with everything from « 
bicycle lantern tothe kind ased om the 
dasher of a carriage. The man’s bestecs 
frequently takes him to Bostea, ant at 
every trip he brings home from one t» five 
lanterne and adda them to hie coltertion. 
In many cases the craze drains hie peckest- 
book, and he fully realizes his folly, bet 
he is unable to restrain himeetf. 


The papers contain the announcement 
that mosquitoes have actually appeared ia 
England. A Hertfordshire correspondent 
writes excitedly to warn the puliie bee te 
distinguish them from other teeaert 
which ia, It seema, by the length of thet 
proboscis and also by their hamemtog 
noise, and he gives tobecea, steeped te 
walt vinegar, asa remedy for their beven 
Hie thinks the mosquitoes must have beee 
imported in some carge of lumber, amd he 
speaks ax gravely about the imvastem a of 
lives depended on it. 

Farmers living in the vicinity of Lease 
City, Mich., are seriously taiking of bey 
cotting that town because of «a «tate of af 
fairs existing there whieh they eay omgenhe 
not tobe allowed inthe property com 
dacted metropolis Cows are perm tttect 
to run loose on the streets of the city, amd 
when a farmer with a liom of gardtee 
truck oF feed siopato do any trading the 
oows gather around bis wagon and eal bi 
stock and more than his protita The 
farmers say they are not im the free leneh 
business, and the cows must be reetratnet. 
at least on market days, or they wi! trate 
olaew here, 


During the course of his lectare im Put} 


| burg, the other evening, Paal du Chatiiea, 


the Aliican explorer, told how he ome 
controiled a race of savage cannibals white 
he was on the Dark Continent He hart « 
number of Waterbury watches, whee 


| ticking completely non ploamed the <ovragee 


and cnused them to regard him as « epértt. 
He made a practice of leaving one of theme 
watches in a village where he had steppe 
After a while the watch, of couree, rm 


| down and stopped, and the cannibals «an 


that the apirita had gone to overtake tbeor 
master, When Du Chailla returmet + 
these villages he always got the ewain-s 
that he had left behind, and, anotheerwet 
wound itup again. The natives heart the 
ticking continued, swore again tha’ the 
explorer was a Spirit, ancl diet these 
moet to please hin. 

One of the noteworthy facta te the wore 
of the Army and Navy Departments @ the 
careful attention that is given te the «ma 
eat detaila of the private’s pat pemnens 
Color, material, and even the manner of 
making, are regulated by ruses thet are 
strict in their appliteation An inetiest 
point is the manner of nalling the bewls od 
the shoes worn by the #oldler of the 
army. Not long ago the War Departinem 
required that the heels of shoes ehenale De 
naiied by hand, and any shee that wee 
other wise nalled was ty be rejeetex! De Une 
etficors having the matter in charge Moat 
now the Opposite in the o=aee ened ehowe 
nailed by hand invest be re) © et A ma 
chine has recently been perfects «bh 
as in Quite Usual Wilh mmeehanmiow! lew cows 
does the work emuch better than han! 
labor can do it, and 80 the soldbers  «hoe« 
receive by law the benefit of thre temper 
mentinasamall detall of manufacture 

—— iim -_ 
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| with another unfortunste who hed inno 





DIMOONTENTED fairy wae sitting 
\ under a trea, and a contented eqair- | 
4 rei waton one ofthe boughs waich- | 


mg hien. 

The ‘look of veration deepened on the | 
fairy’s face, and presently the equirrel, | 
tenting *yimpathetic, addressed him. 

“What's the matteyy ? are you not feeling 
eel? 

“lm quite well,” replied the fairy; “t | 
het ae «whet oiae (bere is to be, as far ae 
that gore) Bat I'm wanting something to) 
io D'we ran away from Fairyland, and 
eow I don't know what elise to do.” 

“There's plenty doing in the wood yon- | 
suggested the squirrel. “Bat l would | 
eiviee you to choose your dwelling care 
ly Things are not what they were,” 
and he «ighed 
bey pricked up 
run away from that talk,’’ 
‘My own folk are always 


his ears. “I have 
he said grimly. 
moving about 


The 


i_—anee the country changes = quickly, 
and eiwaye for the worse.”’ 
“Theat i« Man's doing, | fear We all 


eufler bere in the same way.’ 
“What le Man's? asked 

son "t retoem ber ever to have seen it.”” 

’ corrected | 


the fairy: “i 


Hie's a hien, 
“P mention hin be 


“tle mot in it. 
the =julrrel gravely 
tnkew after 
There are diflerences, 
wee to dislike everything we care for, 
oute doen trees and fills up our rivers I 
myself, or | could no 


us in some things | 
For he} 


eaves he 
of course, 


am meta traveler 
deat tell you more.”’ 

“Teat sounds iike the human beings, 
our foike teil of. Kut, however, tell me 
bow this creature takes after you.” 

“ie takes afier us,” said the squirrel, 
rather toftily, “in working for his living. 
SNeech creatures as butterfites ancd— pardon 
ie. dance and play through the 
ehele of life, and pick up a living any- 
how, honestly or not. Hees, birds, squir- 
reie and men work for (heir pleasures fret, 
and enjoy them after ” 

“Ves, tnatias just what our peopie won't 
oy and why Lam tired of living among 
them Hot Laee now Lhavecome into a 
new world, where people do something”; 


faire 


amt be sprang to bisa feet. 

~“Weuld you advise meto goand make 
frremds with this Man?" 

“49m clear, he's far too saucy tb) let you; 


and temides, he has alotof fads that you 
coulde’t get on with.” 

“Ab weil, good-bye, little furry-coat. I 
may oome back after my adventures and 
ithe down with you, for you're a right 
«=i eort.” 

Tee littie sjulrrel, delighted, whisked 
bee tati asa salute, and the boy tripped 
gbUy round the skirting of the wood. 

He was now fairly started on his traveia. 
To his lett outside the wood was a market- 
garden, iakd out in cabbages and other 
veewtables, the like of which he haa never 
ween lLeetore. 

And bere he beard a faintery just neer 

Among the grass outside the gar 
a ratoit was crouching in a queer, un 

rlabie attitude, 
me, would you mind coming here fora 


x’ 





him 
tom, 


vetual 


mem 7 lium caught somehow, and 
daren"t move for fear of breaking my | 
The tey sprang lw his side. “What 


frightful cruelty! Whoever can have pat 
im thes prison ?"’ 

“Dam afraid it was some man,’ 
the rabbit meekly. “If you could man- 
«* ; 


aor 


y 


répiied 


course, If i ultitup behind here, 
.T im can get out—eo, be careful.’ 
in ancthber minute the rabbit was free, 
aed stomtding through profase thanks 
“Thank you, thank you, my dear sir, a 
theasan«d times, | feel sure you bave 
save? me from death. -And the horribie 
tales | have beard of rabbite dying in 
those traps.” He shuddered at the thought 
“Rat what does Man do such hateful 
things for ?”’ | 
“They count us as their enemies,” said | 
the rabbit sad.y. ‘ Those green plants are 
and yet, 
same food as he does, he gels angry; bot 


y 


| 
| 
| 





eer tort, because we like the 


ehv* aod be mghed again. 
“ome, don't be cast down, old fellow 
why den't pou fight him?" 
The raitut glanced moiestiy down at his 
of rry tweety “We are hardly trent 
“a and he in siwaye figt - 
a. ef nee ba) ake a * 
me ’ * ~- yy are 
a . ‘-[), o perhaps you'd 


| remly 
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btter keep quiet.” He was pulling up ® 
-.>bage while be spoke. 

“Here's something for you. (ood-bye.” 

He threw the cabbage just into the wood, 
and was off before his humble friend could 
utter bis thanks 

it wae not long before the boy feil in 


cently incurred the displeasure of man. 

This wasa rat beginning to sink ina 
pool inte which be had been driven, and 
who was only just able to crawl on to the 
ead of a forked branch which the boy held 
out to bim. 

Without a giar ce at ite preserver, it shot 
into a hole by the tree, and commenced 


encezing and swearing both at ones till the 


fairy burst out laughing. 

‘> that's who you are!"’ exclaimed the 
rat ‘Il might have known you were none 
of the lezg human brutes that drove me in 


| the water.” 


cried the boy. “lam always 
The squirrel called 


“Lazy'" 
hesring new thing. 
him « great worker.”’ 


“He work!" eneered the rat; ‘all he 


| dose is to make other folks work for bim. 


Whe ploughs his felde? Who minds bis 


fieke? Who draws his carta? A lot of 
| tom-fool animals that he bas made bi« 
slaves. Why, you never see a man build- 


ing » Lovee, but it's another man that he 
bas somehow forced to do it.’’ 


This argument, which was certainly or- 


ginal, completely convinced the boy. 


“Why, you see through him cun 
ningly, be said. “Will you go abroad 
| with me? 
“Net lL I'm off to his barn to see what I 
ean nick (bere; be's vot done with m6 
yet." And be whisked away. 


“What a pity! 1 could have been triends 
With the iiitie chap.”’ 

“Priskoline T' Toe boy started on hear- 
ing his name outside Fairyland. 

“Friskoline, do help me; you wouldn't 
like tlosee me torn to pleces and all my 
beauty was ed." 

It was « butterfly struggling on the edge 
ofaspiter’s web. The boy disliked but- 
terfliies, but be hated spiders much more, 
and without «a thought he caught upa 
stick and set free the trifling creature, who 
dmappeared iastantiy. 

“What did you do that for?’ growled 
the spider. “A flighty, oempty-headed 
thing that never did an hour's spinning in 
ber iife Ugh! you're of the same brood, 
laos «a feckless, light-footed, light fin 
gered race, living on honest working 
foik."’ 

“You an honest worker!"’ cried the 
fairy ineeorn,. ‘What do you ever do, | 
should like to know, besides setting traps 
for your feliow creatures and sucking their 
biood 7? Il wonder my peopie haven't had 
you all put to death.”’ 





“Mighty people, certainly ' aneered the | 


old feliow. “Bat considering that wher 
ever man comes you littie creatures have 
all to Mee in terror before him, wecan still 
look forward to a gomi time of peace in 
hie dominions "' 

“i'm going to fight bim 


too,”’ shrieked 


the fairy; “tut Pll kill you first, you cruel 


villain." Aud he raised 
bul stopped inetantiy at the harsh grow! 
which the sprier raised 

“What! you a womfland creature, slay 
one of your own brotherhood —not in seif- 


defence! Have a care, my little master. 


ltow would you iike your Queen to cali 
| you to jadgment for such an act 7 
*‘ttompiaiatse are abroad about you al 


you bad not taken 
that flighty journey trom Fairyland this 
merning, my young hero might have 
been asked to leave for other reasons’ 
And he cocked one of bis eyes at him and 
grinned horribiy. 
The unfortunate 


and perhape if 


fairy, *hrinking from 


word, and once out of sightof the sneer 


his stick again, | 


| theless, cannot be averted, is Loo 


was being calied in the sweetest tone ever 
heard outside Feiryiand. He tarned, and 
immediately bis Queen stood before him, 
with the rabbit and the rat hard by. 

“Finish your errand,” said the lady 
without raising her eyes; and the butter- 
fly without a moment's loitering flew so- 
berly off. 

“Friskolinoe,”” said the Fairy, ‘‘what is 
this new desire of youre that has made 
you #0 unmanageable lately ad 

Friskolino was feeling small now, but 
he was a.en bold. He answered mo- 
deati y — 

“My Queen, | was tired of dancing, and 
wanted something to do.”’ 

“Something to do!” replied the lady 
gravely: “and you have very nearly 
brought yourself ander sentence of death 
for siaying ome of the forest creatures. 
You see | have beard the spider's story. 
Kat | am disposed to forgive you your re- 
beilions against the traditions of Fairy- 
land; but now see that you cease quarrel- 
ing with those whose ways you do not un- 
derstand.” 

‘430,"’ said the Queen to the others, ‘and 
find new dwellings for ourselves. Frisk- 
olino, you will always find « weicome in 
Fairyland.” 

Her voice sounded a bit wistful, but she 
spread her beautiful rainbow wings and 
was immediately out of sight. 

The friends turned away fuil of hope. 

Hut wher they cameto thetree where 
the sqairrel lived they found that the 
brave, cheery little fellow, who was at 
peace with ail the world, hed been shot by 
a boy’s bow and arrow, and now lay dying 
on the spot where the fairy had sat that 
morning. 

Friskolino bent over him sadly to catch 
his last worda 
a Don't go among the men, fairy,” 
gaspe! littie furry-coat. ‘They are too 
much for ua, after all. I told you they had 
fada, didn't 1? Beat if you can, protect 
some of our people from a fate like mine. 
You've a good heart, | cao see.”’ 

Forthe boy kneeling beside bim was 
actually crying, and from that moment 
ceased for ever to be a true fairy. 

“He was the best of us all,”’ he said pres- 
ently; “and now we must start our new 
home without him.”’ 

They covered the little fellow with lasi 
summer's leaves, and then quie ly and 
sadly they crept away. 

—_—_—_— 

OMENS AND ConoNaTions —In elation 
to the terribie accident at the coronation of 
the Czar of Huassia, we see that there 
mark. “What an ominous accident,’”’ 
is very widely repeated, and undoubtedly 
there are very few, even of the cultivated, 





THE WORLD'S HAPPENINGS. 





The hog eats fewer plants than 
other herb- feeding animal. 

Carnivorous animals seldom prodace 
more than two young at a birth. 

Astronomers claim that there are 
0,000 Comets in the solar system. 

In proportion to numbers D>-mmark 
has more cyclists than any country tm the 
world, 

Aluminum pencils are being mang. 
factured in Germany for use as substitutes tor 
slate penctia. 

A Coroner’s jary in London 
condemned the practice of riding he T Chey 
without brakes, 

As late as 1564) 40.40") African slaves 
were annually transported from the Dark 
Continent te Caba. 

Boothbay, Me., has aman who deais 
in live seals, and Elleworth bemsts of « ettizes 
who raises anvleworma. 

A Chicago tradesman has put the 
following sign in his window: “tienaine Neuf 
chatel Cheese, made in New Jersey.” 

In an Eastbourne, England, paper “A 
Raronet's Grandson” offers to give lessons in 
bicycle riding at 5 shiliiags «a lesson, 

It is stated that only one-fourth of her 
requirements are now imported by Japan, as 
against 67 per cent. six years ago. 

There are now 1,052,700 miles of tele- 
xraph lines fn existence, more than half of 
them, 565,600 ities, being tn Amertes. 

An Antarctic iceberg has been seen 
that was twenty miles wide, forty miles ta 
length and etght hundred feet in height. 

One-sixth of the negroes in the United 
States live tn cities—possibiy because they 
find it easier to live there than anywhereeise 


Of the 40,000 species of beetles widely 


any 


| diffused over the carth’s surface not one ix 


known to be venomous or armed with a sting 


A recently opened guano cave in 


| Georgian was found tothe tnhabited by great 


| swarms of white fies with yellow lees and 


whocan keep that thought out of their | 


minds, or who ¢o not haif believe that the 
chance that this reign, beginning so 
brightly, may end in biced and disaster, 
as the coronation ceremony has ended, has 
been by the accident in some way imper- 
cepubiy tnereased. Toe belie! in 
must be utter folly. 

There i# no perticie of evidence that 
king* or nations or individuals are ever 
warved in this way Of afature which, in 
all other ways, » so rigtlly concealed from 
them, while the injustice of inflicting a 
calamity on the imneocent asa warning to 


itself | 


! 
| tion and polling day 


the possibly guilty of that which, pever- | 


for discussion. 

Sull, the beiief in omens is neariy uni- 
Versal ameng the ignorant, and if the Kus- 
sians took this accident to be one it might 
have iimopoertant political eflecia 

Far and wide as the news flies the Kuea- 
sians would be impressed with the notion 


palpabie | 


pale pink eyes. 


—)r. Kate G. Horner, of Pender, Neb, 
was recently elected coroner of the town. 
The cowboys call her an angel, because of ber 
self-sacrificing life. 


A settler at Hay, New South Wales, 
reports that he and his sons destroyed Ba 
rabbits in four days, and that on one occasion 
he poisoned 16,60) In a night. 


Some workmen in a Gorham, N. #., 
carpenter shop have a queer pet. It te « hand 
some butterfly, which has stayed In the shop 
all winter and is very tame. 


A ten-year-old daughter of Amanda 
Miner at Rosby Kock, W. Va, was eating 
candy and a plece lodged tn ber wtadpipe, 
choking her to death tn leas than le minutes 


About the largest fish story of t' esea- 
son comes from Dartmouth, Mass. shere, it 
is sxid, the scup are so plentifal that ome cas 
not give them away, and parties have let over 
1 burrels of fish escape rather than iet them 
apoll. 


In Canada no campaign battons, rib- 
bons or badges can be worn between somins 
The carrying of Mags 
as a party badge ts also forbidden The 
penalty 1s a fine of $1) oF three reemth< ip 
prison, or both. 


It is stated that since trees have been 
extensively planted tn Soathern Califorsts 
the rainfall of the region has become mach 
more uniform and favorable to agricaltere 
Rut there are other parts of the State in whlch 
the sawmills are wiping out the forests and 


| planting the desert fin the midst of natere > 
| bounties. 


| style of bath towel, consing of aw fu: 


that this reign will be aniuexy, and prob. | 


abiy nothing could so sap the personal 


| authority, and even the popularity, of the 
these plain truths, crept away withouta. 


ing spider, threw himself on the grass and | 


hid his face. 

Just then, be beard the butterfly's tiny 
votes in tne air above bim— 

“Priekolinea, Friskolino! Look 
speak tome [i'm in a burry; and ob, how 
tired | am !"’ 

The bey haifturned his face and liat- 
ened, while she babbied on—*Tols hurry 


doeen'tsuit me Ever since you saved me | 


from that monster, I've been fiying on 


messages, and you've no idea how it takes | 


it out of one Your ()ueen’s about 
looking for you."’ 

Friekolino was on bis feet in a 
cap in band. 


“There bas been some fuss about you, | 


moment, 


thing; but Great i—— 
“Where, where ie ashe? 

I “ Way eaki the butterfiy, rathe 
njure i a fairy y¥ ré uncommear 
rude 

Bat Friekolino did not hear His name 


»—do | 
up—do | 


occupant of the throne. 


We doubt, however, whether the acci-_ 


dent will be considered an omen, whether 
the Russians comnert it with the Czar or 
his festiny at all; whether their view of it 


| ing ata ‘distance of 3 centimetres the © 


will not, in fact, precisely resembie their | 
view of a famiae, a food or an epidemic; | 


that it has been ordered by a will which it 
is uselens to disenss and impious to chal- 
lenge or abuse 

Itis very difficuit for Western obser- 
vers to discern accurately in what the re. 


| ligiousness of Ra=sian peasants consists, 


but that they are religious in a way is the 
tes'imony of all observers, and the acci- 
dent, by reason of its very greatness and 
awfuiness, will appeal to this side of 
them, and be regarded as tom serious for 
an Omen. 


Had the Czar stambled ashe entered 
the ( athbedral the A SS ix Ppiion, or 
lropped 2 Town «ae he ftexi it on his 
head, or fainted during the endiess tediun 
f the coronation ceremonial. that would 
have been an omen, indeet. bat thie w iil 


be accepted as oniy a «ad event 


The most curious use to which paper 


is to be pot ts that «nggested by the recent 
patenting of a blotting paper tower is fo © 
«ait of 


heavy blotting paper. A person upon seP 
ping out of his morning tub has @enly t array 
himself in one of these sults, and tn ‘a scond 


he will be dry as a bone. 
Dr. Fick has shown that winking !* 


more frequent as the retina becomes wore 
fatigned, and ft has been found that | 


read 

jmtet 
of winks per minute ts 1 < with eleetrh al tite 
mination, 25 with gaslight, while with weak 
ilinmination which only permits reading st!" 
centimetres the number ts 6.5 per miaute 


A child, a curiosity in his way. ba 


been taken to the home of the United (hart 
| tles organization, Wilkesbarre, Pa. He ' 
years old and weighs only I, pounds Hite 
head is the size of a baseball, and «> ane 


plece would cover one hand. The littie | 
stunds 22 inches high. He ts the son of 
and Elizabeth Long. He has all hits faeu't 


- 


In temperate regions the cond:vons 
under which ponds and lakes freeze ©" at 
the beginning of winter are all favor t 
the forming of smooth ice The ec - 
intense In the perfectly still might . 
.ason whe ice te first Ay 
~ ‘ t -_ . 

a . 
iat ¢ 

h is not eve wi t 
the first freezing i oft + 


by violent winda 





THE LILY OF THE VALLEY. 


BY x. @. L. 








id not be the red rose if | were « fuower, 
The fatvest that blows tn the west, 
I'd not be the salip if I had the power, 
Its charms are too gaudily dressed. 
ut I'd be the Illy 
That giistens so stilly, 
\ blow on my true love's breast. 


1d not be the pansy, though reyal its tinting, 
The richest that nature hath planned. 
Id not be the crocus, though guiden its glint 


ing, 
The brightest that biows in the land. 
hut I'd be the Ifly 
That glistens so stilly 
Asleep In my true love's band. 


For the glance of my lady ts winsome and 
love like, 
Whatever she sinties en is blessed; 
And the beart of my lady ts gentic aud dove- 
like, 
and anger is never its guest. 
~o I'd be the Ifly 
That glistens so stilly 
A-biow on my true love's breast 


A KAPFIR WEDDING, 

Having resolved to attend a Kaillir 
wedding, whether as an invited guest or 
otherwise, the visitor to the Transvaal, 
South Africa, bas first to make choice of 
the means of arriving upom the scene 
of actiou. There is generally a light 
wagon, in which be can be bumped and 
jolted over the “‘weldt,’”? shaving the 
great ant bills as if by a miracle, with 
all his energies concentrated in saving 
his head and his bat from being smashed 
ayainst the sides of the cart, and the 
horses going full gallop most of the 
time. Or he can ride, with the chance 
of his horse putting bis foot into one ot 
the deep holes made by the ‘“‘aard 
vark,’’ or ant-bear, and coming to most 
sigual yrief, a thing which, fortunately, 
seldom happens. 

Coming to close quarters, the visitor 
cauuot fail to be struck by the dignitied 
and unaflected courtesy with which he 
or she (for ladies are equally welcome) 
is received. Llere is an assemblage of 
what some hizhly cultivated people are 
pleased to call uncivilized savages, less 
than half clothed, and in a state of vio- 
lent excitement, which at times scems 
half frenzied; yet po svoser do white 
Visitors appear than an “‘Induva,’’ or 
heal ring man, approaches with his 
“Inkose’’ and military salute; the best 
seats are provided close to the bride- 
groom, aud Kaffir beer ie handed to the 
guests in yourds, 

Meanwhile, the dances are being 
carried on with a fervor that never 
Waves, for eight or tem hours at 2 
strech. The men wear the large 
plumes of black feathers, which cover 
their heads and hang down their backs. 
With their cowhide shields and waving 
spears they are continually in motion. 
The effect produced by the smal! parties 
of Zalus who have been brought to 
America is but the palest shadow of the 
thrilling sensation inspired by the sight 
of some hundreds of these magnificent 
people in @ state of wildest enthusiasm, 
aud yet observing the most perfect dis- 
Cipline in their man«wuvres. 

They shout, they grunt, they advauce 
aud retreat, stamping until the ground 
actually trembles, and at last fall into a 
Procession which moves toward their 
“kraal,”’ dancing all the way. From 
lime lo time a warrior will burst from 
the rocks and bound with a sort of gal- 
loping action several yards in front of 








the line . | 
4© ine. He willthen go through the | sented spirit than 4 fat bank account. 


Motions of attacking and killing his | 


bride, surtounded 








| 


4Ulayvonist amid the shouts and cheers | 


of his fellows until they catch him up, 
when he falls in, and is followed by 


vther eager rivals, all thirsting w outdo | 


OU: another. 


These evolutions are watched by the 
bride aud her party of ladies, whu for 
luese Occasions reserve exceptionally 
Clevant attire, consisting of a skin pet- 
licvat and several rows of beads, with 


Mr ; 


1 prized sOda water bottie wire 


; 


Lueir arms 


tie xe ftalber of é 
a *) aliy iportant position 
. | leathers tre juenuliy extendin, 
Lhe " 
whole length of his back The 


THE S 


—y——— ain _ 


by her sisters and 
friends, usually kneels upoo a mat, fac- 
ing the line of dancers. 

She holds—for what purpose it is aot 


_ easy to imagine—a shield and a knife in 


her hands, and is at especial pains to 
assume a dignified and cynical expres- 
sion, as of one who fiuds the whole pro- 
ceeding immeasurably beneath her con- 
tempt. Here, as in most other coun- 
tries, the real interest of the wedding 
centres in the bride. Her conduct is 
regulated by the strictest etiquette, and 
for one day in her life she enjoys a mock 
sovereignty over her future husband and 
owner. 

It is the custom for a man or woman 
to leave the ranks of the dancers from 
time to time, and to rush up t the 
bride and address ty her some descrip- 
tion of badivage, more pointed than 
would be considered polite at a wedding 
in Mayfair. 

The lady, it she has been properly 
drilled, takes not the slightest notice of 
these witticisms, throwing back her 
head aud shutting her eyes with infinite 

corn. Nor does she address a word to 
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any one except her attendants, with | 


whom she may occasiovally laugh and 
ioke. 

During the dancing the women keep 
up @ most extraordinary shrill, tremu- 
lous cry, resembling the neighing of a 
horse. The men accompany their stamp- 
ings with a song, consisting of the per- 
petual reiteration of three notes in a 
minor key. It is plaintive, and not un- 
pleasing, and to it they recite théir 
poetry, such as ‘“‘So-and-so is a big 





lion,’’ some one else a “bigver will eat | 


bim up,’? and 80 on, with hardly any 


dance goes on. 

From time to time Kallir beer comes 
round, sometimes iv a gourd, sometimes 
in a clay calabash shaped like a cocua- 
nut cut in halves. It is ladied out by 
some functionary, and served with pro- 
fuse liberality. Happily, this drink is 
not so disagreeble as it looks. It is of 
the consistency of gooseberry fool, piuk- 
ish in color, of a slightly acid taste, and 


resembling wort more thau beer. 
-_—_ > oS -—C— 


LARGEK THAN ASTATE.-—The largest 
rauvch now runuiny in the U'uited States 
is situated in the State of Wyoming. 
The dimensions of this immense farm 
are of such mammoth proportions that 
figures of its area appear almost fabu- 
lous and beyond belief. Au idea of its 


| dimensions may be gained from the fact 


that the State of Rhode Island could be 
dropped intu the middle of it, and yet 
leave a maryin of some twenty miles all 


Femininities. 
The original standard yard was the 
exact length of thearm of King Henry |. of 
Pugiand. 
Fasbivnavie young ladies in Japan, 


when they desire to look very attractive, gtid 
their lips. 


A woman has for many years been 
the engraver of medals at the royal mint at 
Stock holm. 


Why should young ladies set good ex- 
amplest—HKecause young men are so apt te 
follow them. 


Paisley, England, has now a lady 
metical practitioner. She ts the daughter of 
a minister, and « graduate of Edinburgh Unt 
versity. 


“They say Bimiey is a terribly super- 
stittous fellow,” began the first man. “Super 
stitious?  echeed the other man, “Il should ay 
ss. He's owed me $15 for more than four 
years.” 


In many twowos of Belgium schools 
still exist where girls are taught, from the 
age ot ve years, how to make lace. When 
ten years old, they are sald to be able to earn 
thetr own Ivelthamt. 





The cheekiest specimen of plagiarism 
yetis thateof the Brown University student 
who bas criblexd an article written by the 
reeident of the university, sicning his own 
name to it, He is rusticating at prosent. 


“| was leasing my husband last vight, 
sweet, for mune solilatres Itke yours, aael 
what de you suppose he sald?’ “Ll can’t tom 
agine, dear, What was it?” “Ile sald I shamed 
provably bave some by the tline [ am as ot 
as you are.” 


A German newspaper contains the 
following offer tn an advertisement by an en 
terprising trader: “Auy porson whocan prove 
that my taploca contatus anything tojurtou-= 
te health will have three boxes of It sent te 
htm free of charge.” 


It is said that, when yarments were 
first doled out, man gave woman the pete 


; Comte. He did ft to prevent ber running after 
variation, hour afler hour, while the | 





round it—and it is stocked with up- | 


wards of 200,000 avimals of various 
kinds, including horses, cattle, sheep, 


goats, hogs, and halt-bred buflalo. The 


inventory shows that 40) horses, 2 (nn) 
cattle, and over 15/40) sheep daily 
graze on its broad acres. 


brains of told. 


It is always expensive lo be wrouy. 





The man who dves well today, way 
deo better to nertow., 

The mau works hard whe speuds bis 
time louking for an easy place 

There shall be uo success to the man 
who ts not willing to begin small. 


It is of more profit to have a con- 


A gentleman is one who combines a 
woman's tenderness with 4a tuan’s courage 

Money that bas the bluod of the pour 
upon it, cannot be of any real beweflt ts the 
rich. 

Every day we remain in sip, makes 
the devil's hold on us that much harder & 
break. 


It is # strong proof that we are mak- 


ing progress, when we think with shame and 
coutempt of our earlier steps 
The worid is but a ehow of things, a 
kinder, ten Ww 
W he an ¥ " 
‘ a ks 
a a 


bim tu all his pleasures and pursuits. He sw 
that 1! once she gotrid of that partment «he 
weoald be his equal. 


Hle: Well, | must be off Going to 
the station to meet my wife's elder sister 

She: But she can nd her way to yer 
hitruses 

Me She can, But, tt TL usoot her in putite, I 
shan t lave eo Kies lier’ 


Aucient brute: Er—excuse me--but | 


doesn t my open window trouble yout 

Lany passenger. Uhl, thank you, | was teel 
ieoge te mw Ltthle 

Ancient trute: Well, Lo wouldu't run any 
risk of catching cold. There are some empty 
semts forward. 


In Vienna «# servaul girl is vet per- 


mitten? tha clint) on the window still ter clewmnm | 


windows without a safety belt with rege at 
tact’! te it which is lastened to the Lbetiding, 
ov that in case she should sityy cnr leme tree teal 
ance she ts suspended in safety aud cau be 


drawn back Inte the window 


The Chicago’s Marriaye Clerk has just 
festeerl = rosmr st hayee license Neo. Letom The- 
menanms® that sInce the great fre, Cwenty Ove 
years age), 4 Chicayonuns have been untied 
tu the bely tronmds of inatrimony. Lherw teeters 
eatiog 't would be to compato with these Oy 
ures the Diverce statistics for the same pe 
ricxt' 


At the public library at Macou there 
isa barometer made sliuply of a tll stripe of 


cefar and a« thin stripe at whittle: poitie, primcest | 


temether and stuck perpendicularly tu a tease 
rest «of weal When 1 is yveoluy ter rate Che 
} stripes bend down, aud whem I is to te ciry 


they etal cigttiy sti andl stratgiit. It tx 


said te Indleate comluy stortus unfallingly 


Alumioum ueckties have been recently 
intrertuced lhey ate teally mate of tie 
metal in question and frosted OF other a tee 
orpatmented tn vVatlous shapes Very clomely 
frovttatiog the erdinaty silk or matin arttele 
They are fastened to the collar button or by « 
band reund the neck, and are particularly 


recommended f.7 summer wear, stnee they 


can be easily cleaned when rolled, willie they 
lare uct peroeptivly beavier than cotton, can 


teaote, or silk 


Ata diuner party last winter the cool 
weather bad done considerable duty tn «uy 


pipteg conversation, when a pritatesge, lempegey 


| looking married lady made «a remark aterst 


cer feet 

“surely, satda lady opposite, “yuu are net 
troubled with cold feet?’ 

Amidst an awful pause, she ualvely an 
swered 

"Yeu, tree lam ver yy tatacl: Crevaty ert trut 
then they are notmy own 


Her husband biushed scariet 


Scratches and bruises will occur on 


one’=+ furnitur eepectally where there are 
ehlidren if a fresh hickory or wainut Be: 
is rubbed gentiy into the srulees they « 
miy : ‘ Then, too, ¢ 
t ct © ( ‘ » « a 
“ 
a 
a 
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FAasculinities. 


The Dark Agee—Thwee of ladics nv 
longer young 


The rule of three— Four the third per- 
om to clear vet 


Two men in (ralesville, Wis., were 
artestedd recemtiy for seilieg salt to farmers 
for sugar. 


In Cemberiand a lady of 72 has learnt 
the bicyete, A ledy of i6 te eager tw follow 
the @tampie 


If you do not want & be robbed ul 
your gu=w-d seer, do met bave it patuted on 
your embretia. 


The best mas: How did you like the 
check ber father gave you’ Groom Ob, I 
think t¢ + capital 


Wife: In the game of lawn tennis, 
dear, whet t+ the woot GiMicwlt thing te a« 
quire’ He-taed The sen 


A mans, “| years old, committed sui- 
cite te Matee lately bewwuse the selectmen 
eeult met repeatr the rom! leading up to his 
fare 


The man who insists upon drowning 
hie troetle ta the Gowsing tare! always lalnnes 
aoe the Gelertem that bite treutle te tu tite 
ste-teems fh 


Visiter: Mercy me! what are those 
herrrtide ee-emete wpeetatr-? 

Wife 4h, teat be eetitew but dear tieorge 
1 ewgrpeeer be foee beet bebe cartins efel again 


Esthetic wite, sobtnog = Dearest, Ii! 
ome Cheek perer grate be Merget wrevern, Lrtet meert conse 
of these bow rt’ wright greens A nice olive 
gray atees, #168 an «44 Wetec on betone, 
will kee tom ae luliy bowely for anything! 


Young mother, displaying the baby 
Now, tem t whe = Cer [ttle thitng, Mr Vent 
Ct a 

Mi. Iv«bemep, fathes of « large familiy Yew, 
they re very expemeive lve yet win of oom 


Aon apcient omen says thai “if two 
mar tiages are cobetrmiod sfisullanetinesly cre 
of the bectanmde ofl] tte” Thite onew ta ne 
Servet wertiiet te ewery trostane: but we are 
prepeeret te tefiewe tfet the other lbustund 


will Gte, Gems, Of tee Ni were omg erry hh 


Clerk, whe has been vainly trying to 
employ bie time, te etm ployer Stall | anewer 
thts letter mere. wir? 

Rempleryet. Ceetatmip wet, 1 yoo de they 
will thisk we are htug ne tra shueesn W att 
formar eerke 


There was a (alifernian iu LL * Gialo- 
twenty Ove pemee wets whee Biett waned lett the 
fore of Fem ter lewy candy feet Chie me deenel 
ehtt4ren. The farmd te -t81! fatthfully ad 
ta try tate cet amet te tee toate that man te 
trtgyres thease W matteo tert, 


Bachelor friend, ty newly married 
“Why thie Gepeetim, dear tary Have you 
ow Re re<t a Chee ppt atovent” 

“VSes—m@myp wife cman 't tng 

W tey, theet wheel’ wet Sietre ss you | think 
yee mre bee te comme rataliatend 

“Ab treet «fe thetok« sie can 


Peculoar marriage relation-« exist, oF 
wtileatea ft a family 1 beeclfant Me Virerert 
‘<< Your act? « erreg were ou tetenl Now ‘ 


tevestioes@ oof thee Geet mater? yp remens in tee tomiry 


bie cette oof ibe lete tives « wile Dowee terenth 
ete tee omer y ter Alo lat titer Ihy Obie 
| arranger S «ome lye tee « «oeaue tive father 


ts o@ «nf tie a 


Fittny emblems are uot always ap 


‘ «« bate? | . ne tghelas of «a jue fellow 
wm tees Tthert ere te ofa t ‘ tantee tae tm teeectanest y 
* ° tht Ceo Venitlona 
- t Weed Tie @iter@ bewrkesd at 14 tChretuyt 
be ct & . ; ; ‘te Very Qthemaylitfal te 
t 0 there eae Very femed cof mln 
s.* ‘* epectally sultatie en 
. 
Tact iw @ creat thing A few even 
- ad & - te + 
. - A : . ‘tr 
ache? - pe 
atettrmy oe -t fey wtstted ter nee 
‘ ton Po a tes Yer Haunt My 
iere atm (at sevtaeet x euealiy eotar gel dteve nt 
. ~t x s ftee Eiaet Liemee af ee 
. ~*« - 4 it wuttes? byt veloe 
4 = tus ahbeomee freets Rhiat leertime ate 
*« ° vu s store 


The following « a geod plan, rays a 


o cem “* rr ever Ctgepeitge tise walles nt 
re-ta art 
4 - tl- arte, joey MM waaetiy 
L« in tagy tA ptewrtan of atone 
- t‘- - * tree te tire walters farce “. 
trained thamyg 4 ay it~ Peru «! ied 
- zt iss i ¥ ‘ te t 
- ; Semage tive t i 
miter tice t i z i t 
ie fee | ’ ti- “ tik t 
= 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 


(HE SATURDAY EVENING POS 


The piain skirt remains the favorite an 


made it bas a style the trimmed skirt can 


The Henry iV. capes sre « revive! of | never attain. 


those which were worn ty potles st that | 
particular period. These garments were | 
resuscitated at « recent smart wedding for | droop te only sight. 


bridesmaids, when they were mate of ruby | 
vol vot, lined with satin, and they were sim- | 


ply attached to the back of the shoulders, 
and did not come ecroms the fromt at wil 

A pretty hat made for Jane Heading, to 
Varin, was Louie X VI. in shape, rather fat, 
and qoite hidden under « masa of Parme 
Violeta, thrown on io « tcet ertietie way, 
raised behind with « mare of mized vie 
lets, and oulnide at the beck an sigrette of 
white viciets Another for the same ac 
trons wea a rather fat toyuein pink Yedda 
straw, the outside covered with velvet 
poppies «baded pink aod red and geranium 
lon Von 

A large flatimaniiia etraw was turned up 
at the back with large bows of piok taflotas 
covered wilh black tulle, and ahalf wreath 
of red and white gerantoums A bat called 
the Napoleon «hape was turned up atreight 
in front. and bead «a bigh crown; it wae black 
left wide two chous of 
the right two 


riee straw, on the 
range Volvet and tulle, on 
binck algrettes, and large spre ling 


like « crest of orange velvet 


atm DF had 


A Vaname hat, with @loome crown sur 
by of pink, green sand 
mauve tulle, and the moet natural hye 
bunches of romes at intervain, 
with peste ornaments, 
inn porfect harmony in eoler, A chip bat 
with frill of bhoreehealr lace wae trimmed 
bicgwns end pink 
romes, biended with mauve and green 
blocws sean aigretien, A black erimeolin 
toque with a crumpled brins had a liberal 
erect bouquetof viclota, roses and yellow 


rounded luwe 
cinthe and 


the tows fastened 


with shaded tmauve 


flowers 

A stylieh cape le inade of broadcloth and 
velvet. Two deep ruffles are fluted and 
sowed tom yoke thet extendas weil culover 
the points of the shoulders. Alt the same 
time the wide collar is of velvet, and is 
aiso Muted over the shoulders and scross 
the back. The fronts are cut in long, seal- 
loped tate, and exteud below the waistiine, 
the cape ending in shield shape points on 
which are large, bandseome buttons, 

For useful morning wear dimitios In 
every shade and pattern are most in use. 
One in green eflecta is tuade, an Ww tnntiew, 
with deep collars of comree net and lace 
edging of the same The sleeves and 
skirta are unlined. The sleeves, gigot in 
cut, bave two rows of the net insertion at 
the wrinta. 

Hishop sloeven are quite the fad in cot 
ton bodices, Another dimity haw the 
bodice finely plaited in the back, while in 
front over the side piaits, is «broad double 
box plait, on which in sewed cafeau jait 
Valencionnes lace, narrow in width, put 
on very full, giving a wavy, pretty effect. 


A black and white dimity bas the 
piain full ekirt, siightiy varied ty twe 
rows of heavy white insertion let ia ettner 
the front breadth, and five tiny 
flounces edged about with Mwiew erm tiret- 
dery. The bodice is short and full, Kither 
side of the front is a full, straight piece of 
white muslin, and embroidery iuaserted in 
two rows and edging it The sleeves are 
full, puffed to the elbow, plain, tightiy 
fitted below with rows of losertion over 
laid length wise 


iste 


aide of 


White silk parasci«# are shown with «a 


two inch border of colored ehirred fuower- | 


ing woven in arcund the edge, while 
others of white silk are tritsmed with four 
inch colored gauge ribbons with trocaded 
putters, and wheacded from « light color om 
one @ige to slinost white on the other. 

fhe vmbrellacf the season bas » plein 
bet sty lind: brmncdle. 

Fora slight protection, the jight scarle 
ofliverty chk este charming, Worm sbeut 
the throat The soft folds and floating 


onde linparl « beoeting Nolieh to 


elle, and are prettier for surssmer than the 


cum bersoine boss of geure aud lace. 


Bows that beve been fia a long been 
worn at the beck of the peck, are now 
moving around to the front 

Konpet pine representing dandelion 
flufie in pearls sre dainty sod ines pou 
alive 

A full ruching of bieck «atin finishes 
any 2 ZOD in @ etnerland uniyue man- 
ner. 

Dremxien ribbon garnitures are ured to 
freshen up! eu gownpe 

Phe nv ” 1 om r menet an 

‘ we _ a al 

» “ale ~ ews 

° Z aad x 


| ‘The tavorite shirt waist is made of Ii 
-the newest being a perforated variety 
| over some pretty tint of silk or cambric. 
No one wears high heels now. But the 
| general finis of shoes Is more graceful and 


more careful (ban she used to be sbout 
sbhoen, 
Grass linen collars made over a gay sik 


With wany of these collars staffete ribbon 
in worn around the neck, which now ties 
in « bow in front, instead of at the back. 


Of ali the dainty accessories of woman's 





drees the belongings that bang from ber 


| chatelaine, are, perbaps, the must useful. 


| 


i 


| 
| 
| 


The revival of the chatelaine and its pen- 
davts is but a natural sequence to the fancy 
belt so much in favor Just now. Hoth 
silver and gold chatelaines are worn. 


it in w fact that three pairs of shoes worn 


| becoming to the shape of the foot then it | 
used to be. Also, the sverage woman is 


are very efiective worn with e biack waist. | 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
i 
j 
| 
| 





in change with each other will outiast, by | 


more than three times, three pairs worn in 
succession, 


: 





d | ertanastog, guipure and other rich laces and 
common-sense fashion, end when well insertions are very effective. The newer 


makes are considerably besvier than the 
familiar patterns, aud vary more as regards 


In s new waist having s French back the depths of color or the reverse. 
front is full and biouse like, though the | 


The loveliest toilet sets ean be bad in 
| light blue opaque giass, set in untarnished 


nen | #iiver, or eapary yellow, or white in gilt 


The pincusbion and toilet drapery, if there 
js any, corresponds in color, These sets 
are not st allexpensive, Crushed morocco 
in shades of green ia fasbionable for card 
cases, purses, frames, etc., and there is also 
a rich dark blue. 

Ribbon is immensely used now, espec- 


| tally satip, shot silk, and the delicate chine 


crepon and soft silk, with misty flowers. 
Pretty fronts for wearing with the open 
coats sre arranged with two lengths of 
ribbon, from three to five inches wide, 
fastened to the neck-band, and agsin at the 
waist, forming a stimulated waistcost, 
with full lace or chiffon filling in between. 

Another and narrower ribbon forms the 
waistband, and is finisbed off in one cen- 
tral or two smaller bows. This is easily 
managed by any one, snd the front con- 
stantiy varied. 

Never was lace #0 profusely used or a 
varied in oesign. From narrow guipure 
insertions to wide flouncings in cream, 


| ecru and butter color is to be seen on every 


Kelta are provided with mest jackets of | 


aud one that promisen very weil. These 
bose are worn with summer dremes and 
with dark or biack shoes, 
bandeome styles in boot bose. These have 
either dark feet and light tops or light and 
dark tops, the former, however, being pre 
ferred. 

A new model for « golf costume showssa 


the bias. 
short godet skirt that reaches a trifle above 
the shoetop length. The jacket that goes 
with the skirt is of plain tan ladies’ cloth, 
and being sleeveless is easily drawn on 
over ashirt waist without crushing the 
full sleeves, 

There was a chic little cap, berette- 
shaped, made of the plaid goods, with s 
twist of brown velvet and a quill, that 
went with this golf costume It must be 
more comfortable than the regulation Al 
pine, that iooks so perfectly abeurd when 
Uited back from the forehead. 

Hats ovvered with flowers, 
bonnets made entirely 
much in favor. this year. 
are chosen in 
the quantity of howers that is put on them 
is surprising, and the latest fad in, beside 


even the tails of birds of paradise. This 
last trimming started in Paris, and the first 
hats that were sent over were exceedingly 
picturesque. These long, 
drooping over on either side of the brim 





the toil | 


were cortainly graceful, bul as they are 
|; now put on to hang alimost to the shoul- 
ders, and died bright pink, green or pur- 
pie, they are bideous, and to be avoided. 
The wassing of the flowers, if carefully 
done, are extremely eflective. 


The small bespangied empire fan is part 
of every fashionable woman's 
toilette. 

(iowns lined with contrasting siik that 
matches the petticoats are very smart and 
fetohing. 

A pretty custom this summer ia that of 
Kiving buckles as keejwaken, The young 
man of the day gives the young woman a 
buckle of quaint and attractive design, as 
be might give bers book ora boquet. If 

he gives her something that nu one eine 
has, itis so much the more acceptable, 
Emeralds and turqucises are a late com- 
_ bination in Jewelry, and # very beautiful 
one, 

In using velvet on 

| the pap runs up. 


a gown be sure that 


Small tucked sleeves are seen ou wany 
Kiass linen gowns. 

Narrow ribbon ruches are ased quite ex- 
tensively totiim dresses, parasvis, capes, 
tea gowns, millinery, etc Kibbon is like 
wise wade up into narrow pleated frills to 
be usea in like manner. 
| decorations appear severally at the ex- 
, treme edge of many gowns, sand some of 
the pew skirts beve a vertical or other- 
wise circular trimming, carried from the 
waist downward to the depth of baifa 
yard or thereabouts 


Dressmakers are just now calied upon to 


givea iittic brightness to the handsome 
jark Or Diack gowns that have done duty 

the beet Greases during the ooler 
nontha, and for renovation by way of 


articie of tashionable dress, It is now 
made in grass cloth, to trim the grass 
cloth gowns and blouses that are tw be io 


| the acme of popularity in the bot days. 


the blazer sort, but thelr adoption is | 
optional. 
Hosiery iu bright piaida in « voveity, 


‘There are some | 


ekirtof soft tan and brown plaid, cut on | 
There isan ample are to the | 





or aque | 
of flowers, are. 
When the hats | 
preference to the bonnets, | 


soft feathers | 


| placing it in a dish of bot water. 
theatre | 


It can be had in ineertions, edgings and 
plece lengths, and basa color beneath. 
This is not strictly lave, but it goes in the 
seine category. 





Odds and Ends. 
ON A VAKIBTY OF SUBJ BUTS. 


Celery is invaluable as a food for those 
suffering from any form of rheumatism, 
for diseases of the nerves and nervous 
dyspepsia. 

Lettuce for those suffering from insom- 
bia. 

Peanuts for indigestion. They are es- 
pecially recommended for corpulent dia- 
betes, Peanuts are made into a whole 
some end nutritious soup, are browned 
and used as coffee, sre eaten as a relish 
simply baked, or are prepared and served 
as malted slimonds, 

Unions are almost the best nervine 
known. No medicine is so useful in cases 
of nervous prostration, and there is noth- 
ing else that will so quickly relieve and 
tone upaworn ont system. Onions are 
useful in sil cases of coughs, colds and in- 
fiuenza; in consumption, insomnia, hy- 
drophobia, scurvy, gravel and kindred 
liver compiaints. Katen every other day 


the flowers, to use feathers and wings, and “bey soun bave «clearing and whitening 


eflect on the complexion. 

Asperagus is used to induce perspira- 
tion. 

Carrots for sufferers from asthma 

Turnips 
wcurvy. 

Rew beef proves ol great benefit to per- 
sone of frail constitution and to those suf- 
fering from consumption. It is chopped 
fine, seasuned with saltand heated by 
It aseim- 
ulates rapidly and afliords the best nour- 
iabment. 

Eggs contain alarge amount of nutri 
mentin compact, quickly available form. 
Keaton up raw with sugar, they are used 
w clearand strengthen the voice. With 
sugar and lemon juice, the beaten whites 
Of eggs is to relieve hoarseness. 

Honey is wholesome, strengthening, 
cleansing, healing and nourishing. 

Freeb ripe fruit are excellent for purify- 


for nervous disorders and 


ing the blood and toning up tbe system. 
| As specific remedies, Oranges aré aperient. 


These narrow | 


Sour oranges are highly recommended for 
rbeumatien., 

Cranberries for 6rysipelas are used ex- 
ternailly as weil as internally. 

Lemons for feverish thirst in sick ness, 
for biliousnesa, low fevers, rheumatism, 
coughs, colds, liver com plaint, ete. 

Black berries are « tonic and useful in all 
forms of diarrb:ea 


Tomatoes are a powerful aperient for the 


liver and & sovereign remedy for dys. | 
Tomatoes are in- | 


peopsia and indigestion. 
valuabie in al! conditions of the system in 
which the use of calomel is indicated. 


Figs are aperient and wholesome. They 
aresaid tobe valuabie as food for those 
euffering from cancer: they are used ex- 
terpally as well as internal! y. 

Public speakers and meny noted singers 
use 6 wash of salt and water before and 
after using the voice, as it streng 
organs of the thrvat. 


thens the 





RAR: 


WILL CURE 
No matter how vioient or 
the Kheumatic, Bedridden, Ini; 
Nervous, Neursigic, or pros. 
tr with diseases may suffer. 


RADWAY'S READY RELIEF 


Will Afford lastant Ease. 


For headache (whether sick or nervous), 
toothache, neuraigis, rheumatism, jug. 
bago, pains and weakness in the bark 
spine or kid pains around the liver 
plearisy, swel of the joints and pains 
of all kinds, the application of 
Keady Kelief will afford immed 
and its continued use for a few days ef 
+ manent cure. 

nstantiy stops the most excruciating 
pains, aliays inflammation and cures cop. 

whether of the Lungs, Stomach, 
els or other glands or mucous mem. 


Papwar's 


READY RELIEF. 


CURES AND PREVENTS 


Colds, Coughs, Sere Threat, Influenza, 
Hreechitis, Paeumenia, Kheuma- 
tism, Neuralgia, Headache, 
Teothache, Asthma, Difi. 
eult Breathing. 


CUKES THE WORST PAINS in from 
one to twenty minutes. Not one bour 
alter reading this advertisement need any- 
one SUFFER WITH PAIN. 

InTERNALLY—A half to a teaspoonful in 
half a tumbler of water will, in a few 
minutes, cure Cramps, Spasms, Sour 
Stomach, Nausea, Vomiting, H 
Sick Headache, Diarrhea, Colic, Fiatu. 
lency and ali Internal paina 


Malaria in ite Various Forms Cured and 
Prevented. 


There is not s remedial agent in the 
world that will cure Fever and Ague and 
all other Malariocus, Bilious and other 
fevers, aided RADWAY’S PILIS, so 
Td as KADWAY’S KEADY RE. 

F. 


Travelers should always carry a bottle 
of Radway’s Keady Helief with them. A 
few drops iu water will prevent sicknes 
or pains from change of water. It is bet 
ter than French brandy or bitters as s 
stimulant. 

Price, 50 cents per bottle. Sold by all 
Druggiste. 


if 








adways 
Pills 


MILD BUT EFFECTIVE 


Purely vegetable, act without pain, ele 
gantly costed, tasteieus, small and easy 
take. Hadway’s Pills assist nature, stim- 
ulating to healthful sctivity the liver, 
bowels and other digestive organs, leav- 
ing the bowels in « natural condition with- 
out any bad after eflects. 


Sick Headache, 
Female Complaints, 
Biliousness, 
Constipation, 

: Piles 


All Liver Disorders 


dige 








RADWAY’S PILLS cause perfect 





tion, complete absorption and healthfa 
regularity. - 
Price 25c. Per Box. Sold by Dres- 
gists, or sent by mail. 
Send to DK. RADWAY & ° _ 


Box 366 Mew York, for Book of Ad 


CURE. 











Recent Book Jssues. 


FRESH PERIODIOCALA 

The opening article in the July number 
of “The Century is by Marion Crawford, 
the third of bis pepers on Rome. It is de- 
voted to “St Peter's” and is fully illu- 
strated by Castaigne. There is the third 
and concluding paper by Mr. James Bryce, 
giving his impressions of South Africa 
from s recent visit Apropos of the al- 
leged identification of Marshal Ney with a 
North Carolina school teacher, there is 

ted a hitherto unpublished family re 
cord of the marrisge and execation of Ney 
by Mme. Vampan, who wrote the memoirs 
of Marie Antoinette. A noveleite by W. 
D. Howells, an “Idyl of Saratoga,” is be- 
gun, end there is a story of the Chinese 
quarter of San Francisco. Published at 
New York. 

“The Pocket Magazine’ tor July contains 
interesting stories by Mary E. Wilkins, 
Eugene Fieid, Hamlin Garland and otb- 
ers. Published at New York. 

“The Diary of a Peoulisr Girl,” by Geo. 
Austin Woodward, is a well written study 
of ecbaracter, with a pleasant love story. 
Published by the Peter Paul Book Com- 
pany, Buffalo, N. » - 

The “Popular Science Momhly” bas 
among other articles the following in its 
imsve for July: “Principles of Taxation,’’ 
by Hon. David A. Wells; “Photograpb- 
ing Electrical Discharges,” by W. E. 
Woodbury; “The Genius and His Envi- 
ronment,” “On Our Banking System,”’ 
“The Birds at Dinner,” “Suggestion in 
Therapeutics,” “Causes, Stages and Time 
of the Ice Age,” illustrated; “Country 
Parks,” “Sociology in Ethical Education,” 
“Massage in Sprains and Discolorations,”’ 
iiastrated; aud “Pearls and Mother-of 
Peari.”” Published at New York. 


The July number of ‘*The Quiver” con- 
tains a yood variety of excellent Sunday 
and general reading together with serial 
and complete stories, poetry, music and 
the “Sbort Arrows” department. Publisb- 
ed at New York. 

In the July pumber of “St. Nicholas 
there is much that breathes a patriotic 
spirit. The opening story is ‘Maurice and 
His Father,”’ a romance of the American 
Kevolution by Sara King Wiley. ‘Toby 
Hinkie, Patriot,” by Pauline Wesley, is 
an account of a crippled boy who makes a 
fine new flag for the New England village 
in which be lives and wins a pleasant re- 
ward. “A Word for the Oid Fourths”’ isa 
plea in vers» by Charies Heury Webb. 
‘Nher fine articles instalments of the 
seriaix aud verses aud jingles make up the 
rest of the uumber. Published st New 
York. 

The complete novel in the July issue of 
“Lippincott’s” is “A Judicial Error,’’ by 
Marion Menville Pope. It is a strong 
story, bared on a wurder for which the 
wrong man was convicted and banged. 
“A Twenty-Doilar Bill,”’” by Algernon 
Tamin, i# @ pathetic taleof bonesty among 
the very poor. Other good stories and 
miscellany fillout an excellent number. 
Published in this city. 

“Colonel Hungerford’s Daughter” is an 
interesting American story brilliant as to 
plot and rendered doubly interesting by 
ite excellent description of character and 
iifein the West. Published by Kerr « 
Co., Chicago, 

The ieading pictorial paper in the July 
number of “Cassell’s Family Magazine’”’ 
* “Pictures from Germany,” with samples 
ol he work of several popular German 
arists, Other illastrated articles are ‘‘Uar- 
niages Without Horses,” “Gentlemen’s 
Sous as Western Hired Men,” “Mr. George 
Grossmith,” “Women in Prison,” “Bul- 
kerian Embroidery,” the fashions, etc. 
Pultisbod at New York. 
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Disarranged. 





BY K. I. T. 
66 | UU are a quite a stranger,” she said 
\ With a beaming smile. 
That smile bad been wont to set 
‘“y heart throbbing—not to long ago. 
Even now it quickened its pulsation ever 


r 





™ Slightly. But I hailed symptoms of | 


8 provement, and smiled back. 
‘1 bave been away,” I said. 
ing.'’ 
“he drew ber skirts aside. | looked at 
ner. T'ben—dropped into the vacant chair. 
Were you keeping it tor—someone?” | 
“6 oonscious flush just huvered 
CKiV averted cheek ene gave 


“6r anawer, so ! interpreted 


we 


"a tiafactiou 


‘‘Raraliz- | sider that I am that sort of girl. 


| 
| 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


“When did you return ?” she asked aa, | 
denly. 

“Yesterday,” was my prompt rejoinder. 
“In time for this.” 

My glance wandered over the rooma 
We were ins charming alcove—the coup 
d’vell before us was one of silks and satina 
and tail-coats mingied in a graceful en- 
tanglement, representing « “‘barn dance.”’ 

I never danced it. | bada prejudice 
against violent exercise, and | saw quite 
enough of frills and lingerie from my half 
guines stall at the Gaiety to dispense with 
it in private life 

Miss Muriel Monstressur wight possibly 
have shared my opinions—I did not ask 
ber at tbat moment. It isalways a pity 
to disturb existing peace by a rash intro- 


duction of alien subjects. 
“You remember — this?” she asked 
softly. 


“Naturally. Mrs. Hargreaves impressed 
it on me so strongly and aromatically.”’ 

She laughed. “That new perfume is 
rather—rather——”’ 

‘*Eucalyptic ?’’ I suggested. “Of course 
itis a wise prevention—and seasorabie.”’ 

‘You are just as ridiculous as ever,” she 
said, with the suspicion of a pout. 

“] bad hoped,” I said, “that absence 
might bave made you more charitable, 
even as it hes made me wore—”’ 

‘*W hat ?” she asked, with a quick flash 
of blue eyes straight into mine. 

*You would be offended again,” | an- 
ewered virtuousiy. “Let us talk geu- 
eralities. It is safer.” 

“Begin then,” she ssid, and the eyes 
dropped on to the loosely-tied posy of yel- 
low and mauve orchids on ber lap. 

Those flowers meant movey. | won- 
dered whose purse had favored the fash- 
jonavie florists, I knew it was not that of 
Papa or Mamma Montressur. 

Everything in that bousehoid was con- 
ducted on strictly illiberal principles. Ke 
port said they were hard up, and a once 
fawiliar entree into their bome circle led 
me to conclude that report was not alto- 
getber inaccurate. 

But then they bad daughters to marry. 

I avail myself of Miss Muriel’s permis- 
sion, and my eyes sought. suitable sub 
jeot for diecussion. 

“Ab!”’ I said cheerfully. “I see that 
odious little cad, Lord Weedon, is here. 
Pity tities can’t breed gentiomen. He is 
about a6 commen looking as an ostier iu 
an ownibus yard. 

“Can’t you fancy him suckiug a straw 
and saying ‘hiss-s-s’ to the horses? Kut it's 
no wouder be looks borsey. He's never 
happy away from # race Course or @ train- 
ing stable!” 

“You are certainly complimentary,’’ she 
said. Her tone was the reverse of ami 
able. 

“Well,” I went on, “you needn’t be 
huffy. You used toabuse him enuugh 
once yourself. Sballl tell you the latest 
thing | heard of bim at the club?’ 

She nodded permission. 

“He had dined,”’ 1 sald, ‘net to put too 
fine a point op it, not wiseiy, but well. 
He was exveedingly humorous on the oc- 
casion, and nothing would serve him but 
to go to the Convent Garden vail as a wind 
up—”’ 

I paused, on principle of discretion. 

“Well?” she said, impatiently. “Why 
don’t you go on 7” 

“That,’’ 1 said, “is what he did--in a 
ballet girl’s costume.’ 

She bit ber lip. Somehow she did not 
seem 80 much amused as 1 expected. I 
tried another anecdote, Little Lord Cuffy 
(as we calied bim) was rather the butt of 
the club, and stories, wany and varied, 
wore told of him. 

“Did you bear of bis great bet?’ | went 
on.” 

“Bet? No. “Oh, do tell me!’ 

I hesitated. Prudence bad returned. 


“Qn second thought,” I said, ‘1 preter 


w tell your wother.”’ 

She flashed ber eyes once again. When 
she did that, | always obeyed her and 
grew meek. 

**If it is fit for her,’’ she said, sternly, ‘it 
is fit for me. I insist on bearing it”’ 

“Weil,” I said, dubiously, ‘I kuow the 
Modern Young Woman is more particular 
about her mother’s morale than Ler own, 
but——-_1 never thought you were quite—— 
quite that sort of girl.” 

“For to-night,”’ she said. ‘Pray con- 
W bat 


was the bet ?’’ 





“It bed something to do,” I stammered, 


‘‘with the height of a kick. The girl was 
Dolly Dennison of the ‘Friv.’ 


You’ve seen ber dance ?”’ 


“If you cali it—dancing ! 

‘*} don’t but ¢ Ty and the Hoye 
and Lord Cutty bimweself particular Hie 
has epent @ sina) fortune on gioves, and 


flowers, and jewels, and suppers, and 
things for her—I beg your pardon, perhaps 
I shouidn’t mention these things.’’ 

“The Modern Young Woman has no 
objection to being enlightened in the ways 
of the Modern Young Man.” 

“That,” | said, “is very encouraging.” 

“Bat I baven’t yet heard the bet!’ she 


said. 

“But I haven't yet heard the bet!’ she 
said. 

“It was 4100—to 46 that... weil, 
that her celebrated kick would .. s0— 


really, | can’t express it delicately exvough. 
You must excuse me.” 

She blushed divinely. 

“Who won it” she said in a low, scarce- 
ly audibie voice. 

“Oh, he did—of course. They said he 
gave Dolly a bint. There was ea row abvut 
it, I know.” 

“And——”’ she went on in the same sup- 
pressed sort of voice, ‘is that the way be 
geueraily amuses himeeif ?’’ 

“Ob, I could tell you s handred stories 
worse than that,” I said, cheerfully. “Only 
you see you’re not s man.’’ 

“I never envied your privileges so much 
before,’’ she said, lifting ber beautiful clear 
eyes to my face. “You are rightly termed 
‘Lords of Creation’——”’ 

“Ah, weil,” I said, apologetically, ‘! 
hope we're not altogether bad. You've 
welected a ratber poor specimen for ilius- 


tration; Everyone koaows Uufly. It's to 
hoped he’ll never marry. I should pity 
his wife.’’ 


“Do you mean that?’ she asked in the 
same subdued voice, Somehow | missed 
the old ring and mirth of it. 

“Indeed | do,” Laeaid. “But then —talk 
of an angel—be’s coming this way. Do 
you want to speak to him, or will you let 
me take you for an ice 7’’ 

“No, thank you,” she said. ‘I bave 
something to say to Lord W eedun.”’ 

I rose at once, | was quick to take a hint 
—l wonderei dimly why Muriel was so 
changed. Not half the fan and iife in her 
ofa wonth ago. 

Not ten yards away from that alcove 
Lord Weedon met we and | could pot 
avoid him. He grinned iu # manner that 
no Cheshire cat would have demeaned it- 
seif by imitating. His hand went out w 
me in the idiotic pump-handie fashion be 
loved of bis set. 

“Ah, vld chapple—back again. I thought 
I'd missed you . . . Where was she, 
eh? Monte Carlo— Paris? Ha! Ha! We 
kuow what change of air means, dear !"’ 

lie wioked knowingly—I looked sterr, 
or tried to, and endeavored to pass him. 
He held on to wy aru. Hie littie buil- 
dog face caine nearer. 

“i may heard the uews? Saw 
you sitting out this dance with ber. Nu 
poaching now, you know. Honor among 
thieves—eb, my bey 7?’’ 

“What do you mean?’ | sald shortly 
and shaking otf bis hand. 

“Mean ? 
bape? Weil, look up your Morn- 
ing Post. Yesterday's Marriage 
arranged, you know, and ail that I| take 
your ‘congrats,’ for granted, aud don’t 
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If the family cat lies with ite back to the 
fire there will be « squail. 

A person who despises cats will be car- 
ried to bis grave in a howling storm. 

If a cai eneezes three times the whole 
family will scou suffer from influenza. 

To dream of « black catat CUbristmas 
time in Germany is an omen of alarming 
ill nema, 

If it rains on a Duteb girl's wedding 
day it is because the bride bas forgotten to 
feed her cat. 


In Ireland the cat must not be taken to 
a new house bya moving family, espe 
clally if water bas to be crossed. 

Acat born in May will be of « meian 
choly disposition, given to catching snakes 
and bringing them into the house, 

If it rains when there is a large washing 
on the line in Germany it isa sure sign 
that the house mother has ill-treated the 
cat. 

Bad luck will will follow if a black cat 
crosses your path, for the devil prowin 
about, especially at night, in the guise of 
a black cat. 

In Scotiand they used to cure erysipelas 
by cutting off bhalfacat’s ear and letting 
the bieod from the wound drop on the 
diseased part. 

In moving in Neotland the family cat i» 
thrown into the new bouse before the fam 
ily onters in order that It may abeorb any 
disease or curse left by foriner tenants. 

In Oakiand in moving the cat in carried 
in a bag aud leftin the back yard when 
let out of the bag. 

-__ a 

Onty Wantev Panr.—A certain rev 
erend doctor who, for many reasons, must 
be simply kuown by the ordinary name of 
Jones, in yonerally considered to be « most 
eloquent preacher, but, unfortunately, be 
belongs in some respecta tothe old fast 
joned achooil, and finds it nearly tm pors- 
ble to adapt Limeeif to the prevailing fash 
ton of short discourses, 

It in a frequent joke, far beyond bis own 
immediate family circle, that after writing 
asermon he is obliged to cutit up into « 
series of modern discourses, 

A short time ago he received a note from 
a well-known clerical brother conveying 
an urgent request that he would deliver a 
serinon Upon sume special Church festival 
that was shortly to be heid. 

The deer replied tothe effect that ne 
would come, and that he bad jurt com 
pleted a sermon upon the tioiden Call, 
which might be singularly appropriate for 
the «occasion. 

The brother clergymen was au wid 
friend and knew Dr. Jones very inti 
mately, and being thus acquainted bath 
with bis peculiarities as well as with bin 
ability to take a joke, he sentthe follow 


| ing anewer by telegram: 


Didn’tshe tell you—shy per- | 


‘“jolden Calf just what is wanted 4 
fore-quarter is all that will be needed.’’ 
oe 


Neekin DELICATE SKILL. —Hanoi, « city 


, of Frenen Tonquin, hasa flourtahiag in - 


send us salt cellars whatever youdo! Tata, | 


I'll invite you Ww the ceremony, I know 
you're old friends.”’ 
* e 7 7 ” + 

He went on to the alcove. I went home 
and looked up the Morning Post. [| seon 
discovered the paragraph. 

“We understand s marriage has been 
arranged and will shortly take place be- 
tween Miss Muriel Montressor, second 
daughter of Crawford Montressor Es; , 
Hyde Park Square, and Lord Weedon, 
eldest son of the Marquis of E tonsure.’’ 

And I had chosen the delinquencies of 
this eligible and virtuous youth for a sub- 
ject of conversation with bis fiancee. 

‘Poor Cully,’’ I said asl iita cigarette, 
and thoughtof the teteatete that even 


now wight be progressing in that alcove ' 
s * * * * * 


A week later I was again perusing the 
Morning Postat my club, wheo wy eyos 
fell upon this announcement: 


‘*We are informed that the marriage ar- 
ranged between Miss Muriel Montressor 
and Lord Weedon will not take pisce as 
announced in our issue of 14tb inet” 

<P> > —-- 

SUPEKSIITIONS Atour Cats —iIn the 
Tyrol girla who are fond of cats marry 
early. 

Throwing & cat overboard from a ship 
will cause a cyvione. 


The Pennsyivania Dutch believe biack 
cats cure epilepsy. 
Three drops of a black cat's biocod is sa 
to be a cure for er 
fa at washes nei f a 
Stoot y the weati ~ = a 


dustry in the incrustation 
woods with mother-of- pear|. 

The industry is so important that a 
whole street, called “the street of the in 
layers,” is given upto it, and constitutes 
the sole curiosity of the city. 

The native workmen are genuine artints, 
masters of a delicate bandcraft demanding 
at once artistic perception agd 


of pre lertam 


high man 


usi skill. 

Furnished with rudé tools, but with 
much pationuce and skill, these workmen 
produce articles of great beauty, glesiming 


with rainbow hus, 

Hore is a sheaf of many-colored Mowers, 
there are delicious srabesquee, yonder « 
landscape glittering in the sun 

The principie of the division of later 
has been applied to the art There are 
cabinet pinkersa, WhO pul logether the dit 
ferent parts of the material to be in 
crusted. 

The process of joining ia done without 
the aid of nails aud with a aystem of nice 
dovetelling, and the use of paste of which 
lacquer is the bane, 
in Of two species Of palisguder, sousetin.e 
called violet ebony. 

ae 

How 10 Keavp ead thoughtifuliy this 
in @ great secretin the right use of 
Not lazily to mumbie, like the dogs in the 


The wooed empioyed 


siege of Corinth, as dead bones the words 
of the sutbor; not slavishly \ asment lo his 
évery word, w ry ‘Amen’ t bis every 
conciausion; not to read hin es an 
bis general's orders i real iw 
i a fe re =f ~ 

4 ”, Ww 

6.8 “ 
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Humorous. 
“GO TO.” 
Kiod «tr, your daughter I would wed,” 
“Ue to, go to!” the father said; 
And ‘twas no sooner sald than done, 
For they went two and came back one 





(ase of importance—An official en- 
webeogee 

Railway cuttings Diminished divi- 
lends 

Something that draws well—A mus- 


tard plasters 

What men keep pulling off from day 
ter tny— Theetr mee i then, 

Lovers should be careful how they act 
th the country, for potatoes have eyer, com 
steed tremens wtalke 


I can’t realize, old man, that 


ae ere 
Tom 

verte are a father 

ant your? 

tthe might with tne 

tried,”’ 

Chreveagelad 


fewarye € lust come round and 
sprees 
raid a con- 
1 wae fonmecent, 


that I 


war 
etohest calprtit, “I 


bet | have «a ocomvietion now whe 


ity 
ave: | lke this 


couple atom 


certain 
ste Gt taenate te tary 
that's but «a trifte 


ot a 
t tt «len 


Lady 
lie 


foly yar 
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that parson, the laziest tinn itving, 
Pe Oe a ste ti fiiadele ser tinernias 
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“And you say your father was 
woundest tte the wai’ 
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Woe bee otecoet tie thee tanke? 
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I iy thas that anytitoy; 
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tar chen with Ohie 
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A Why did Jones break off bis cu- 
agetoeent with Mies (llductes” 
Gdne mee eetan tel lees juan 

‘ What was the teatter with tr 

\ Nethitog—«cmely tee Gheepgctit tl wie tere 
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New Yorker: What fresh air you 
ave cot thewe Tis wee tteeds Creoteee Ghee to 
New Dork 

Pat tees jews of Thats jest what | wae 
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Whuirs ro BLack.—Some very remark- 
able instances of change of color in bair 
and skin bave been recently recorded. 

As a rule, human beir naturally loses 


| color aa age increases, turning first grey 
| and then white, as the beads of ibe ven- 
| erable ones amongst us fully testify; 








wit tlie ow the “tht Miss The Demte refuse 
iY A wit fever wpe teaviey = sult 

i pat it prerttetecd sthemees loctapehiend cle 
rletwely 

W otree carcebel Uelagave ted hie Cotedd trea tettter 
Larter Tt was Regios, the rival taller 

(Nd Mr. Chapman sat down at the 
tatrle areel corde re dd a glass of roatik 

oe here) he called to the watter, and tis | 
vetoes was fallef tedignation, “here's a cow's 


teat) Maoatiog areand tn thts milk’ 
Wel the watter toncde 
tulblbtog tite hands Coggether, 


Madd 


, wer,” mrnwer, saftly 
“you wouldn't 
fm mtlk, would 


eApeat te a hoteelais 
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A man coming home late one night, » 
1ttele “balf seas over,’ feellne 
thitety, procured « wlass of water, and drank 
1 wallowed a stall ball of 
mith that lay tre Ghee tettom of the Cumbler, the 
end oatehting to bik teeth 


tascrte) |= Claman 


Lev chevfaage mee, tie 


Peeltng something 
tn bis mecuth, and not kKnowlng what tt wa-, 
be tegpat prociifmg at the end, and the lttche ball 
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while the bair on the heads of even young 
persons has been known to turn white in 
the course of twenty-four hours, owing to 
some sudden and severe wental shock. 

Bat Dr. Griffith, of Loutaville, mentions 
the case of a man's white hair turning 
biack at the age of sizty-Hve. 

The man, whom the doctor bas known 
for forty years, is an engineer ia the fire 
department of that city, and ona recent 
occasion was on duty for fifteen consecu- 
tive hours at a big fire. 

The spray was constantly fying from 
the hose, and, being winter time, be be- 
came covered from head to foot with ice, 

He wore askuil cap under bis helmet, 
eo that his head wasthe warmest part of 
bis body and his hair was not at all ex- 
posed, 

The day after the fire, however, bis hair, 
which bad become gray eight years before 
and had been white for three years, turned 
perfectly biack. 

The doctor reports that the man’s bair 
is oflly and not dead, and that the head had 
been carefully scrubbed several times to 
@ certain whether the change in oolor was 
due t& foreign matter, but, no, the black 
oolor remained stead feat 
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TueyY KxNow.—Soottish dogs are fre- 
quently to be seen at the kirk. They 
know, without being told, the Kirk day, 
or Sunday, and are always ready to accom- 
pany their wasters to the service, 

On entering the sacred building, the 
dogs at once take up their position beneath 
the seats and quietly go off to sleep. They 
rest peacefully all though the service and 
the sermon that follows until tbe benedic- 
tion has been pronounced, 

The moment that is concluded by the 
minister, the dogs, one and all, imme- 
diately rise, give themeelves a shake and 
calunly make for the door, 

In olden days the turnspit dogs (dogs 
putin a wheel to turn the spit for roasting 
the meat) used to attend church and 
heartily enjoy their rest on the seventh 
day. 

On one occasion, however, they were 
Kreatly disturbed, as in the course of the 
Seripture reading for that Sunday the 
word “wheel was the signal for them to 
turn te thelr hated labor, and on hearing 
itin ehurch the dogs replisd by a low 
growl. 

Axain the word came, and another growl 
was heard, but when it came for the third 
time, the dogs could stand it) no longer, 
aud, giving « rushed 
outot the church 


contintaus growl), 
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AND 
Were Awarded FOUR NEDALS AND DIPLO- 
MAS, alse chosen for 32 STATE AND FOR- 
H1GN BUILINNGS AT THE WORLD'S FAIR. 
Medals and Diplomas were taken |) 
4 the tae by me im con- 


t , . 
‘ timg the « 


sacrs materials used 
‘ w bee y Pua what omtainms the 
W oadertul Orchestral Attachment and Prac- 
tice Clavier, greatest invention of the ag i 
. can miitate pertect vy the 
Beanie, Mandolin, Cuitar, 
Clavicord, Dulcimer, Spinet, Harpsichord 
Music Box. Autoharp, Rag Pipe. Etc 
THE CROWN IS THE ONLY PIANO WORTH 
$i0@ » MORE THAN IT COSTS 
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DOLLARD & CO., 


i223 
CHESTNUT 8T. 
Philadelphia, 
Premier Artistes 


inventors of IN Cc HAIR, hd SAMER 
rErLange we. Rages Dent a 








a. W. 
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know of any which equals it asa pleasant, 
health ba 


avd ful cleanser of the 2 
oy . 
LEONA MY ERS. 
Kx-Member of bth 
Prepared only and for eale, wholesale wed retail, and 
applied y by 


DOLLARD & CO. 
1223 CHESTNUT STREET, 


UBNTLEMEN'S HAIR CUTTIFG AND SHAVING 
UADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S HAIR CUTTING. 
but P Maile and Female Artists 
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1) Four Styles—$80 and $100 

©) 
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DEEIANCE 





(@) The Best of Lower Price Wheels. 
co) Eight Styles~ $40, $50, $60 and $75. 
Fully Guaranteed. 

(9) Send 2-Cent Stamp for Catalogue 

@) Monarch Cycle Mig. Co., Chicago. ©) 

@) - 7 5 Front = ye (e 
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Reading Railroad. 


Anthracite Cual. Neo Smoke. 
On and after May 17, lave. 
Trains Leave Keating Terminal, Patiada 
Buffalo Day } daily tean 


Ne Unda: 





FOR SCHUYLKILL VALLEY POINTS 


For I"henixvilie and PF La Re 


4 


(Saturdays only 2. 
-Da m, 1.4, 7. 
7.Da m. 


m. 
pee tte r~} 6.2) p m. ~ 

‘or Shamokin and -~Expreas, 0.3 fab 
am, 4.06 11.30 p m, Ramkag——iugrom Ga 
11.30 pm. Additional for Shamokine Rxpreas weet” 
days, 6.3) pm. Accom., 42) am. Sundays- Ex 


press, 4.0 a m 
For Danville and Bloomsburg, 10.6 a mi. 


FOR ATLANTIC CITY. 


Leave Chestuut Street and South Street Wharves: 
Week ~Kxpresa, 9.00, a m, 2 (=aturtays 
only 3 00), 4.00, 5.00, p Accom nmalai hon, 

m, 4.3, 6.30pm. Sumlays. Express, 9.4, ©.@ a 
m. Accommodation, 6.00 a m, 4.45 p m. 
Leave Atlantic City depot-- W eek-days-- Express, 7.2. 





9.Mam, 3.9, 5.0 pm. «coommeudation, 69 & hb 
am, 4.32 - Sundays--Express, 4.4) 5.) 5.0 p 
m Acco 


mcdation, 7.1 am, 4.15 pm. 
Parior Cars on all express trains. 
Brigantine, week-days, 4.00 am. 4. p m. 
Lakewvod, week-days, 8.00 am, 4.15 p m. 


FOR CAPE MAY. 


Weok-days, 9.15a m, 4.155 pm. Sundays, 9. am. 
mM week sS 7.5 am Le pm. 


Sundays, 3.40 p m. 

Isstal at ticket of®ces. N. EK. corver 
pe hee ef 4, FY 
Cherian 6 pent, G5a, street, 62 Martet street 


Union will call for and chect 
hotels 
1. A SWEIGARD, C. @. HANOUCK, 
Ge Su General Passenger Agent 





WASHINGTON PARK 


on the Delaware. 


No greater attraction has ever been pre 
sented io the Philadelphia public than 
the 


Marvelous Electric Fountain 


which is exhibted FREE OF CHARGE 
every afternoon and eventng. This foun 
tain cost $75 000 and ta the most magnifi 
cent one in the world. It plays at 26, 
745 and 8.30 r. mM. The full spectacular 
display ts given at the latter hour. 


GILMORE’S FAMOUS BAND 


eeeeeee 





With Victor Herbert as Conductor, qives 
twoconcerts daily, every afternoon ate 
and every evering at Seo Mu Thee con 
certs are aleolutely free of Clhatat 


Exhibition of the Vitascope 


Every Afternoon and Evening 


Boats from Arch and South Sta W harves, 
direct to the Park, every 15 minates 
from9 a. M until 10 r Mm Beets trem 
ts Street Wharf, Kensington, datly, at 
Oa M., 2 noon, 2,4, 6and sr ™. 


Round Trip Fare, 20c. | 


Children with parents free. 


:-: LINCOLN PARK:-: 

Chicago 

Marine 
Band 


(T. P. BROOKE ¢ 


Ceacerts Daily 
2 and 7.15 p. ™- 
A Whole Show Given in THE VIFASCU! t 
ALLYN and LING ARD, Character Artistes 
THE LARGEST AND MOST NOVE! 
SHOOT THE CHUTE. 
PASSENGERS LANDED IN THE PAKh 


Thus avoiding annoying and danger 
transfers 


Ne Advance in Fare. Reund Tri; 
CHILDREN FREE 
ts leave Kace and Christta ~ ws 


lay every 4 mi 


in Preparation Pain’s Pyre 
duction, CAKNIVAL OF VENI 


every hour Sul 
Spocta 
Let 





